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THE SILVER MOON. 


BY J. WOLLASTON. 





ALL green and gold, beneath a silver moon, 
Sweet mother earth is rocked in slumber light; 
While roses scent her chamber through the night, 
And sweetest birds sing tenderly in tune. 
The rush of day is gone: the night's sweet calm 
Falls on the heart like a remembered psalm. 


The morning steals across the eastern hills 
With ruddier hues, and purple shadows fall 
In richer glory, till the sunlight fills 
The world with life that has, yet has not, al! 
The peace of night. Yes, perfect peace and blice 
Are nature's gifts on such a night as this! 
(128) 
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GLOVES OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


ROM the modest air of the nineteenth- 
century glove, it is difficult to imagine that a pair 
of gloves. was once a present worthy of the 
greatest monarch ; that the possession of a glove 
would insure safety in a most hostile country ; 
and that, for the preservation of a glove, gallant 
knights joyfully risked life and limb. 

In their zeal for the ancient and honorable 
lineage of gloves, scholars have asserted that 
‘shoe,’ as mentioned in the Old Testamept, is 
only another word for ‘ glove.” 
quite changes the expression: ‘Over Edom will 
I cast out my shoe,” . In the Odyssey, Laértes is 
described as wearing gloves for protection from 
thorns. Meaophoh complains of the luxury of 
the Persians, because they not only carried um- 
brellas, but also wore “coverings made of hair, 
for their hands and fingers.’’ Pliny says that 
the amanuensis who accompanied iis uncle to 
Vesuvius ‘ wore gloves upon his hands in winter, 


lest the severity of ‘the weather should make {' 


him lose any time.’ And Athenmus speaks of 
a celebrated glutton, whe always wore gloves to 
the table, so that he might handle and eat the 
meat while hot, and thus get more than the rest. 

A moralist of the first Christian century 
theught it ‘shameful that persons in perfect 
health should clothe their hands and feet with 
soft and hairy coverings.’’ Perbaps the Anglo- 
Saxons agreed with this opinion, since, although 
gloves are mentioned in “ Beowulf” and in the 
laws of Aithelred the Unready, they were by no 


means generally known in England until after | 


the Conquest. For some time, only men indulged 


in the luxury of gloves, while the women kept 
(124) 


This ceztainly ' 


themselves by 
loading their fingers 
with rings and wrap- 
ping their hands in their 
long sleeves. Gloves 
were carried in the hand 
or worn in the girdle, 
and Coeur de Lion was 
discovered, on his fate- 
ful journey, by the mag- 
nificently jeweled gloves 
in his page’s belt. 

Such jeweled gloves 
were always worn by 
the emperors of the Holy 
{ German Empire at their coronations, and tradition 


warm 





} says that they had been worn from the time of 
; Charlemagne down. But if Charlemagne wore 


¢ gloves at his coronation, they were ‘probably in 
the style of his buskins and sandals, stil) extant, 
and preserved at St. Denis, near Paris. These 
sandals were elaborately embroidered in a half- 
Byzantine style, and sown with seed-pearls. It 
is not probable, however, that gloves formed a 
part of the coronation dress at so early a period: 
for, if they had, there is no reason why the gloves 
of the great emperor should not have come down 
to us as well as his sandals, his dalmatica, etc. 





CORONATION @LOVE OF GERMAN EMPERORS. 


Gloves early found an‘important place among 
religious vestments, When monks infringed wpon 
; the privilege of the ‘higher clergy by wearing 
richly-decorated gloves, Mother Church reproved 
{them for their extravagance, but kindly allowed 
‘ them gloves of sheepskin in cold weather. White 
‘gloves were symbols of purity, and Thomas 


i Becket wore them at his burial; while Boniface 
ithe Eighth was interred in white silk gloves, 
, embroidered and trimmed with pearls. Gloves, 
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sometimes of purple, 
were placed on a 
French king’s hands 
during his coronation, 
and he sent a pair to 
his successor from his 
death-bed. The glove 
was the king’s ambas- 
sador, and under its 
protection fairs were 
held. English kings 
were buried in white 
linen gloves, with golden lilies on the back, and ; 
the gloves of the Black Prince still hang over his 
tomb in Canterbury Cathedral. 

Harvest-gloves were given to farm-laborers, 
and, later, ‘‘ glove-silver’’ was substituted for 
« gift-gloves.’’ A pair of gloves oftém contained } 
a valuable present, and any bribe came to. be 
known as a “ pair of gloves,’’ A lady, who had 
won her’ suit before Sir Thomas More, offered 
him, on New-Year's Day, according to custom, a 
pair of gloves, with a ‘lining’ of forty angels. 
“Mistress,’’ wrote the upright judge, in reply, 
“since it were against good manners to refuse 
your New-Year’s gift, I am content to take your 
gloves; but, as for the ‘lining,’ I utterly refuse 
it.’ The use of white gloves at a maiden assize 
is the last trace of the ancient symbolical use of } 
gloves. In 1856, when Lord Campbell held at ; 
Lincoln his third maiden assize in six years, he } 
received a pair of white gloves, beautifully laced 
and embroidered, with the city arms embossed in } 
silver on the back. If gloves can move the stern ; 
hearts of judges, why might they not influence } 
the less tangible but more dreaded power of the } 
witches? So argued Joan and Philip Flower, 
when they used Lord Henry's gloves to stroke the 
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CHAIN-ARMOR GLOVE, 


cat, Rutter, saying at the same time: * Mount, 
Rutter, and fly.”’ It is not surprising, after this 
abalistic eeremony, that, although Rutter mewed * 





GLOVE, CUT T0 SHOW RING. 


and did not mount, 
still Lord Henry fell 
sick unto death. Ina 
of the 
time of Henry VIII, 
we read that one of 
the gallants ‘‘ wore on 
his head-piece his 
lady’s sleeve, another 


tournament 


the glove of bis dear- 
lyng.”’ Inthe time of 
the first Napoleon— 
and earlier in the days of the Directory—ladies 
wore long gloves, reaching far above the elbow, 
and the fashion has been revived in our day. 
These gloves.were then, as now, usually made of 
Swedish leather, which is more pliable even than 
kid. We engrave one, further on. 

We must not omit to mention, in this con- 
nection, the gloves worn by combatants at tourn- 
aments or in battle. They were of steel, and 
constituted part of every knight's defensive armor. 
At first, they were made of fine chains linked 
together, like the shirt and sleeves that formed 
the chain-armor of the period. It is in gloves 
of this kind that William the Conqueror is 
represented on the Bayeux tapestry. The mailed 


; warriors of Turkestan to this day wear such 


armor and such gloves, exactly like the Eurepean 
knights wore in the first Crusade. Afterwards, 


PLATE-ARMOR GLOVES, 


when plate-armor succeeded chain-armor, the 
plate-glove—or gauntlet, as it now came to be 
called—took the place of the other. Sometimes 
it was made quite plain, and at other times was 
richly ornamented, like the steel gauntlet rep- 
resented in the engraving, on the next page, which 
has a lion’s head in relief. 

Both Leigh Hunt and Browning have put into 
modern verse the story of the lady who threw 
her glove among the fierce beasts of the arena, 
where it was sought by her lover; it seems but 
fitting that the knight should leave his lady-love 
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for her cruelty. This eins was epee ke delighted w with ems that the “ Mistress of the 
that seen in a picture of St. Agnes, painted early ; Sweet Coffers’’ henceforth had a regular place in 
in the sixteenth century, where an opening is } the royal household, and scented gloves became 
cut in one finger, in order to show the jeweled } fashionable all over England. So well known 
ring beneath. Such gloves were worn by ladies } was the Queen’s fondness for fine gloves, that ler 
all through the Middle Ages. At a betrothal, loyal subjects kept her well supplied, as, in the 
a lover generally gave his mistress a bent six- | minute accounts of her wardrobe-expenses, no 
pence or a pair of gloves; and one young ; mention is made of gloves. Among the gifts to 
prodigal, who was betrothed the same year in } } Elizabeth is noted: ‘‘ By Lady Mary Sidney, one 
which Shakespeare was engaged to Anne Hatha- ! } peir of perfumed gloves, with xxi small buttons 
way, lavished upon his ‘‘deare,’”’ besides the }.of gold, in every one of them a small diamond.” 


gloves, ‘‘two oranges, two handkerchiefs, and 
a girdle of broad red silk.’’ 
‘the innocent white wedding-gloves,”’ and, when 
Sir Philip Harbet and 
the Lady Susan were 
married, ‘the charges 
of the Gloves and 
Garters geiven es- 
teemed to amount to 
well neare a thousand 
poundes.” Ata rural 
wedding, in 1785, in 
Flintshire, the near 
neighbors placed be- 
fore their doors forest- 
branches, all adorned 
with whitest paper 
gloves and ribbons. 
Similar gloves and 
ribbons, inscribed with verses from the Bible, 


were hung upon garlands at the funeral of a} 


young girl, A pair of gloves was placed upon 
the grave, whence it was removed by the first 
relative who visited it'that day. Gloves are still 
given, in some places, on funeral-occasions. 

The pride Queen Bess took im her fair white 
hands is well known, and she seems to have used 
gloves to display rather than to conceal their 
beauties. When she gave audience to ambassa- 
dors, she was continually drawing off her gloves. 
This should have been no difficult task, if all her 
gloves were as large as the pair preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, as these haye a middle finger 
four and three-fourths inches long, a thumb five 
inches long, and the width of the palm three and 
one-half inches! When the Earl of Oxford came 
from Italy, he brought Queen Elizabeth her first 
pair of perfumed gloves, and the Queen was so 


Dekker alludes to } 


ARTISTIC PLATE-ARMOR GLOVE. 


’ It may have been one of these very gloves which 
the Earl of Cumberland picked up and returned 
to her coquettish Majesty, whereupon she pre- 
sented it to him, and 
he afterward wore it, 
set round with dia- 
monds, hat. 
The royal flirt was 
less successful with 
the great Shakespeare, 
to whom she dropped 
her glove as he was 
playing the part of a 
king before her. The 
poet affected to re- 
gard it as an acci- 
dent, and returned 
the glove to her, say- 
ing calmly : 

; “Although new bent on this high embassy, 

Yet stoop we to pick up our cousin's glove.” 


in his 


A pair of Shakespeare’s own gloves was pre- 
sented to Garrick by the mayor of Stratford-on- 
Avon. They are real workaday gloves, and have 
seen some wear. They are now in the possession 
of Horace Furness, Esq., of Philadelphia, the 


celebrated commentator on Shakespeare. Shakes- 
peare’s father was a glover, and many of his 
plays have allusions to the produce of the trade. 


. } The gloves worn to the scaffold, and there given 


to retainers, by Charles I, Lady Jane Grey, and 
Mary, Queen of Scots, are still carefully preserved. 
Those belonging to the unfortunate Mary Stuart 
are very handsomely embroidered with silver wire, 
blue and crimson roses, and a bird with a long tail. 
’ The gloves currently attributed to her, now pre- 
’ served at Abbottsford, are engraved at the head of 
this article. Scott had no doubt of their identity. 
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A REVERIE 


Some saints peat to James I, were in 
the possession of Horace Walpole, at Strawberry } 
Hill: they were of strong brown leather, lined } 
with a soft white skin, and embroidered with gold 
and silver on crimson satin. 
la Vallitre attracted attention at a féte at Vaux, 
by appearing in gloves of cream-colored Brussels 
lace. 
known the use of poisoned gloves, und it is cer- 
tain that the Queen Dowager of Navarre received 
from René, the court-perfumer, a pair of fateful 
gloves on the eve of St. Bartholomew. Evelyn, 
ef diary-fame, in ‘‘Mundus Muliebris,”’ places ; 
among the gloves necessary for a belle: 

“Some of chicken-skin for night, 
To keep her hands plump, soft, and white.” 


These famous chicken-gloves were made at } 


Limerick, and were so fine that a pair could be 


enclosed in a walnut-shell. Knitted gloves were at } 


one time worn in France and England. Otter was 
often used, which old Izaak Walton recommends 
as ‘‘ the best fortification for your hands that can 
be thought en against wet weather.’’ The finest 


In 1661, Mlle. de } 


Catherine de Medicis is believed to have } 


es 
nj scented gloves came from eaiia perneee the 
French invented both frangipan gloves and gloves 
} la Neroli.”’ The Chevrelli gloves were much 
like the kid gloves of the present day. Antisep- 
: tic gloves are made for doctors; asbestos gloves 
can be cleaned in the fire; gloves have been made 
of whale-skin, of the byssus of the molluscous 
pinna, of the fibre of nettles, and even of spiders’ 
webs. Russia-leather gloves have been made for 
their peculiar odor, and pocket-gloves containing 
a purse, which shut when the hand was open 
and opened when the hand shut, were calculated 
to make pickpockets bankrupt. Most so-called 
} kid gloves are made of lambskin; but the finest 
} gloves are made of the skin of kids kept in 
oops and fed on milk. It has been said that 
three countries must have part in the making, 
; of @ fine glove: Spain must dress the leather, 
France cut the shape, England sew the seams. 
But, at the present day, the best gloves are 
made in France, and, although as simple as 
possible, they are dainty enough to suit the most 
fastidious. 
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A REVERIE. 


BY ELLA JANET RANDALL. 


“Tuy are singing an old-time ballad 
Of a maiden, young and fair, 
And the words that were sung by her lover 
Rise soft on the evening air, 
Till I funcy I see the vision: 
The beautiful summer night, 
The garden, the roses, the lovers, 
‘The cottage half-hidden from sight, 
And all enhanced by the glory 
Of a fair moon's mystic light. 
* Love, I will love you ever, 
Love, I will leave you never.’ 
Over and over the sweet refrain, 
Till I live in the days of the past again. 


“* Love, I will love you ever,’ 
Edith, those words were true. 
Wed though I am to another, 
Ne’er have I loved but you. 
False to my vows I have proven; 
But well I have paid the debt. 
Would you triumph o’er me, or pity, 
If you knew of my vain regret, 
The bitter pangs of a hopeless love? 
Ah! that I could forget— 
Forget the love and the longing vain, 
Or call back the days of the past again. 
Yours the sorrow, but mine the shame— 
I—I alone—am the one to blame. 


“* Love, I will leave you never.’ 
Oh, the life that might have been! 
Three years have passed since we parted. 
Vor, LXXXVIII.—7. 


If I had been faithful then, 
I would not sit here in the shadow, 
Heart-sick and tired of life, 
With a love that was and duty that is 
Engaged in a weary strife. 
And that proud beauty there, with her regal air, 
Would never have been my wife, 
A sweet face, Edith, your only dower, 
So I slighted you in au evil bour. 
It was love of gold and my foolish pride, 
Else you, not the heiress, had been my bride, 


“ Edith, do you remember, 
Or have you learned to forget? 
Do memories of that happy past 
Arise to haunt you yet? 
You were winsome, and weak, and loving, 
Three years have we been apart; 
Your sweet fair face and hazel eyes 
Made havoc with my heart. 
No doubt another usurps my place 
To play the lover's part. 
Perhaps, a worthier man’s true wife, 
You are leading your happy humble life, 
And I—well, strange is the turn of fate: 
Repentance is vain when it comes tuo late.” 


How could he know of that summer morn, 

When a fair young girl from her home was borne, 
And the bells in the tower chimed low and sweet, 
And voices were hushed in that village street? 
Take up the burden of life again: 

’Tis the living alone who must bear the pain. 
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SHEFFEY PETERS. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48, 


CHAPTER V. 

We must not betray the lover-like secrets whis- 
pered for the next two hours. At the end of that 
time, Claymour exclaimed suddenly : 

“How cold it has grown! Ah, a storm is 
coming up. We may have snow or sleet yet.’’ 

** Mercy help us!’ cried Lottie; ‘that will be 
dreadful.”’ 

**Oh, no,” he said, “if we could but reach 


‘our camp before those clouds break; and there } 


may be time for that, if Kate will only hurry up. 
I wonder she has not already sounded the 
whistle.’’ 

‘* Dear me,’’ cried Lottie, ‘‘ how careless of me: 
I’ve got Kate’s whistle. No doubt she has been 
wanting it.’’ 

“«Give it te me. I will sound the recall,’’ said 
Paxton; and he sounded a shrill blast—several, 
indeed. 

‘*] see they have taken the alarm,’’ he cried. 
‘**'Tarleton has set off on his mule, the ‘captain’ 
is running wildly about, evidently calling the 
party together, and yonder, across the field, come 
three or four of the girls, running—positively 
running at their best speed. They must have been 
really alarmed by the approaching storm.” 

«‘T am not tall enough to see them, over that 
next group of Lashorns,’’ lamented Lottie, trying 
to tiptoe, but careening against Claymour, who 
felt nothing averse, truth to tell, to it; and all 
the more for her frantic blushes. ‘the contre- 
temps delayed the descent awhile, as it naturally 
reminded the newly-betrothed lover that he would 
probably enjoy but few more such chances for 
stolen interviews with his lady-love: so he made 
the most of this one; and, by the time they had 
descended and reached the place of rendezvous, 
most of the party had mounted, and were going 
down the mountain at a brisk pace. 

To bring up the horses, that were still tethered 
in various parts, took Claymour and Thornleigh 
some time; but, there being no further delay, the 
four remaining tourists were soon in the saddle, 
and were off on a trot, following rapidly in the 
wake of the others. 

“There has been no roll-call,’’ suggested 
Thornleigh to Claymour, as he and Julia Mays 


rode briskly on, just ahead of Lottie and her 
(128) 


escort; ‘‘ but i suppose there can be no doubt 
that we are all mounted and ‘en route’ for the 
encampment.’ 


> Paxton turned in his saddle, even as he pressed 

; forward, scanning anxiously the portion of the 

} plateau open to their view. There was absolutely 

} nothing living in sight. ‘:The roll-call should 

’ not have been omitted,’’ he said. ‘Still, I think 

}none of the party would be straggling out of 

sound of the recall-whistle, and all must have 

} seen the storm approaching.”’ 

{ ‘Don’t you think we had better ride back?” 

suggested Julia. ‘‘ What if some member of the 

party is left up there on the cliff all night ?’’ 

‘* By the time we could ride back there now,” 
said Paxton, decidedly, ‘ nothing would be visible 
ten feet off. As you see, the clouds have not only 
spread over the cliff, but are bound to catch us in 
the race, if we do not get on as fast as possible.’ 
} ‘Dear, dear!’ lamented Miss Mays, in a 

really anxious tone, ‘‘I wish we had been more 

{ careful. Do you know, those girls, who went 

down the other side of the cone to gather rhodo- 

;dendrons and wild gooseberries, came running 

back, just as we were ready to start, and reported, 

} in the greatest state of excitement, that they had 
seen bear-tracks around a pool in the gorge.’’ 

Thornleigh laughed. 

‘I think that fact may give us the assurance 
that all the young ladies, at least, have made 
tracks themselves into a place of safety. No 

; doubt the tracks they saw about the pool were 

} those of the mythical Bruin which Miss Lottie 

tried to interview last night.’’ 

Had Thornleigh glanced back, he would have 
seen that Miss Saunders and Paxton both received 
this sally with ominoxs gravity. 

‘*Ride on faster, Miss Julia, you and Thorn- 
: leigh, please,’ Claymour called, making himself 
} heard with difficulty above the increasing roar 
of the tempest. ‘‘We ought to overtake the 
others, and settle this matter. I am like Miss 
{ Julia: I would not fancy leaving even a gentle- 
} man of our party to spend a night in this storm, 
{and with bears all about.’ This last, however, 

was addressed in a lower tone to Lottie. 
‘‘ Hush !” suddenly cried Miss Saunders, bring- 

{ ing her horse to a halt, a few minutes later. 
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iously. 
“It was a foolish’ fancy, maybe; but I was 
certain that I heard a ery—a loud call or shriek ; 


and, if it was, it could not have been far from } 


” 


here. 

«It was only the wind in the pine-tops, dear. 
Don’t stop. Let’s hurry on. Wecan do no more 
than take care of ourselves, now.’’ 


They were hardly able, in truth, to do even the 


last: for the tempest was thickening down the 
mountain-sides, ahead of them; and the ob- 
scurity was such, that Thornleigh and Julia, at 
less than thirty paces distant, were almost lost to 
sight. 

Of the other members of their company, they 


had seen nothing, meantime. Two of the worst > 


dangers they had to contend with was the murki- 


ness, in which the ill-defined path was likely to be ' 


lost, and the driving sleet, with which the air was 
full, and which would speedily render the rugged 
way more slippery and dangerous than ever. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Mrs. Cuantrey herself had led the van of her 
flying forces. But, to do her justice, it must be 
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‘What is it, Lottie?’ her lover asked, anx- } 


‘Wasn't she under Slidell’s charge ?”’ 

‘Yes; but she and Lansing Saunders, when 
; they all got to the Lashorns, went off to one of 
{ them, and Slideil took offense, and said he would 
; ride down the mountain to old Waters’s ranche. 


{I did my best to dissuade him, but I think he 


} expected to get back in time to come with her 
; to camp.”’ 

“And, when Saunders and she came down 
from the Lashorns, he joined Lavlette Gratz?’’ 

‘Yes; but the girls were all together, and 
went off for rhododendrons. It is inexplicable 
; how she got separated from them. But everyone 
ran for herself, I suppose, when the storm came 
up so suddenly.” 

“‘He will feel badly when he hears that she 
was obliged to make her way back, without any 
special escort, through this storm.’’ 

«Yes, for it’s no child’s-play: especially now, 
with night coming on.’ 

‘Perhaps Miss Yodell waited, expecting Sli- 
dell; and so has had to come on with Miss 
; Lottie and Claymour, or with Miss Julia and 

Thornleigh.”’ 
; * Well, I can’t help but feel troubled, though 
} I don’t see that we can mend matters by stand- 


) 


4 
> 


explained that, in taking the lead, she had but; ing out here. The sleet, changing to this fine 
yielded to the anxious entreaties of her husband, } driving snow, obscures the mountain so much 
who knew enough of the swiftness and raging | that we could not see an army approaching. 


violence of such storms to be certain that her } 
surest chance for safety, as well as for the safety ; 
of those who were ready to accompany her, was 
in an immediate flight from the exposed summit | 
to the more sheltered plateau where their camp | 
was. i 

She had waited, therefore, only long enough to 
see her party reassemble, and to be assured that 
the last stragglers were in sight. Leaving word ’ 
for these to follow as fast as possible, she had then | 
started off, accompanied by her husband and four } 
or five others, including timid little Laviette | 
Gratz, under the special care of Lansing Saun- } 
ders. This advanced guard had regained the | 
camp, and were safely housed in their tents, 
before the storm swooped upon them. One by 
one, the rest, bedraggled and wayworn, arrived, 
with the exception of three couples. 

“There are only Judith, Julia, Lottie, Mark 
Slidell, Claymour, and Dwyer Thornleigh to come 
in now,’’ said Mistress Kats, ‘‘ and the last three 
have been through these dreadful mountain- 
passes before. Has anyone seen Miss Yodell?”’ 

Renwick and Campbell, who had just arrived, 
with Melicent and Isobel, exchanged glances of 
significance, but discreetly said nothing. A few 
minutes afterwards, however, they went out to ; 
see if the tardy stragglers were yet in sight. 


Let us goin. We shall only excite Mrs. Chan- 
trey’s suspicions.” 

To them, and to the rest of the party, the 
hours that followed were a prolonged suspense. 
Crouched together underneath the quivering 
canvas, they thought but little of their own dis- 
comfort. The arrival of Miss Mays and Thorn- 
leigh gave them, for awhile, a gleam of hope. 
Miss Mays’s description of the perils they had 
enceuntered, however, reawakened the anxiety of 
all, especially when she asked if anybody had 
seen or heard of Miss Yodell. 

‘«‘ Judith ?”’ cried Mistress Kate. ‘Is she not 
behind, with Mr. Claymour and Lottie ?’’ 

What was her dismay to hear the truth! Nor 


; did it require much investigation to reveal the 
) significant and terribly suggestive fact, that 
; nobody else had seen Miss Yodell since the 
, girls who had been gathering flowers with her, 


down the ridge, had fled back to the summit, 
frightened by the fresh trackings of a bear about 
a cascade pool. ‘ We left her there,” said Miss 


; Lavlette, ‘‘and, now I think of it, none of us has 


seen her since.’’ Whilst the horror of this dis- 
covery was at its height, it was intensified by the 


) arrival of Lottie and Claymour without the miss- 


ing girl, or without the least knowledge of her 


: fate. 





THE PASSWAY OF PERIL. 
There now remained not the shadow of a hope } ery, pointing at the moist loamy soil of the ledge 
that she would, for that night at least, be able } about the pool. 
to make her way back to the camp. The storm} About this pool, huge travks, as of some wild 
had only slightly abated; the roads were simply ‘animal, were deeply imprinted. 
impassable. The darkness was so Cimmerian: ‘ Heaven’s mercy! they are bear-tracks, and 
that any party sent in search of her would have ; fresh at that,’’ cried Lettie Mays, giving a single 
small chance to find its way, and would itself; glance, and bounding off up the cliff. “Come, 
risk being lost. But, in spite of the folly of the } girls,’ she cried, not even glancing back, “it 
enterprise, Saunders, Paxton, and Thornleigh 3 must be close by. Don’t stop for anything.”’ 
immediately declared their intention of working} There was no idle tarrying on the part of the 
their way back to the summit, and down to the } bravest, as may be believed. There was no time 
cliff where she had last been seen. The venture, even for speccl. With tired limbs, scratched 
as all realized, was full of danger, yet none had the ; hands, and panting breath, the fugitives had 
heart, not: even Lottie, to offer a word of protest. ; just regained the ridge; when the shrill re- 
Equipped with lanterns and guns, the three peated whistle, which Claymour had so tardily 
set forth. The blackness soon swallowed them ; sounded, came ringing across the distance. See- 
up. The others were left, forlorn enough, to} ing, at the same time, the advancing storm, and 
watch and wait, through hours of agonized sus- } instantly realizing their peril, the girls had hur- 
pense, for their return, or for tidings from them. } ried to the place of rendezvous, and, in the con- 
But what really had become of Miss Yodell? } fusion of mounting, had no time or opportunity 
Was she still alive, or had she already fallen a} to notice that one of their number was missing. 
prey to the tempest? Let us explain. Miss Yodell had been as prompt as any, how- 


On the ascent to the Lashorn summit, in the } 
morning, Mark Slidell had spoken to her of the } 
wonderfully beautiful varieties of the rhododen- 
dron on the cliffs and ridges there, and had prom- } 
ised to show her where she could secure some fine } 


specimens of the foliage, though, at that late sea- } 
son, there was small chance, he said, of finding } 
any blossoms. It was, unluckily, quite late in the 
afternoon, when Miss Yodell descended from her ; 
chat with Saunders in the Lashorn, to inquire for 
Mark, and claim from him the fulfillment of his 
promise. But Slidell had departed, by this time, } 
in a fit of chagrin, as we already know: he} 
would certainly be back in time, however, to go 
with them to camp, Lettie Mays told Judith. At } 
the same time, she offered to take’ Mark’s place, 
to show where the rhododendrons grew. Meli- } 
cent, Lavlette, and Minnie agreed to accompany } 
them. So the five girls had slipped away, laugh- } 
ingly refusing to have any gentlemen with them, } 
“‘to criticize any awkward climbing,”’ they said, } 
“they might be guilty of.” This much, as we } 
have seen, Campbell knew, and had already told } 
the others. What he did not know was what ’ 
had followed. 

Had the girls been content with culling what 
they found on the open cliff, all would have been ; 
well. But, unfortunately, Lettie Mays remem- } 
bered that, in a densely-grown and shaded gorge, 
through which the mountain-stream flowed down- | 
ward to the valley of the Laurel, there were oft- 
times beautiful rhododendrons and tiger-lilies 
to be found, even as late in the season as this. | 
They had reached the gorge, and weroe gathering } 
the tiger-lilies, when Lavlette uttered a sharp 


> tain, did not faney losing: the veil. 


} shadows, into which she dared not look. 


ever, in starting to re-climb the rugged cliffs; 
but she was lower down than the others, and 
she had retreated but a step or two when the 
wind caught in the folds of her veil and tossed 
it aside into a clump of tiger-lilies. The veil 
hung fluttering in full view. Miss Yodell, with 
the prospect of the ex posed ride down the moun- 
It would 
take but a moment, she thought, for its recovery. 
She was in the very act of seizing it when a 
second gust of wind, heralding the rising storm, 
whirled the gauze a bit further on, landing it 
now in a cluster of mammoth ferns growing out 
upon a ledge of moss-cushioned rock — which 
was, in truth, a shelf-like projection of the pre- 


‘cipitous wall that bordered one side of the 


cascade gorge. Again she was tempted to regain 
it. As she stepped upon the ledge, she could 
hear, from the depths below, the hoarse hollow 
roar of the waters, falling ever into the dense 
She 
was, however, more successful, this second time, 
in recovering her property. She turned about 
now to retrace her steps, and was in the act 


- of regaining the broader ledge which formed 


the cascade basin, when, to her horror, she saw, 


}on the hither side of the pool, and reflected in 


its densely-shadowed waters, a great shaggy black 


{and red-brown bear, his small gleaming eyes 


fastened full upon her. 

Huge as he was, ferocious as he would no 
doubt prove himself to be when occasion served, 
he was, fer a moment, as much surprised at 
seeing Miss Yodell as Miss Yodell was at seeing 


him. He had been, from his earliest recollec- 
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tion, a denizen of these savage solitudes, and ‘could but pause for a moment before trusting 
had never before happened upon a young lady / herself to the chances of what might befall her 
of the nineteenth century—handsome, stylish, ’ when she left the solid foothold for the uncertain- 
with white hands and richly-jeweled fingers— ’ ties of the other side. Yet the venture must be 
unless, indeed, as was more than likely, he was { made. Her pursuer was but a few feet behind. 
the one who had inquisitively looked down upon § $ She fixed her eyes steadfastly upon the swaying 
Miss Saunders, the night before. Certain it was, * pines and sparse growths ahead, and, reaching 
that, if Miss Yodell at that moment had braved ‘ forward to grasp whatever root or shrub might 
him with a defiant shout, he might have fled, / promise to afford her support, she dragged her- 
demoralized, But, though she uttered a cry, ; self along to the bend of the jagged projection. 
it was not one of defiance; and, worse and worse, Here, gripping a tenacious clump of pine-shoots, 
she showed her fear, not only by her tone, but ‘ she clung to it as with the energy of despair. 
by retreating along the ledge. Circling clumsily, ‘ The shrub shook under her weight ; but suddenly, 
yet quickly enough, about the further edge of / out from its clustering boughs, leaped a small 
the pool, the bear advanced as she retreated, ‘ striped squirrel, which had possibly sought 
swinging his ponderous bulk along from side to ‘ shelter there from the gathering tempest. 
side, his deliberate pace quickening as he saw’ The startled creature dropped to the ledge 
her moving still further back along the ledge. ‘almost at her feet, and, in a twinkling, had 

{ darted from sight along the very course she had 

been afraid to try. 

The sight filled her bosom with a divine hope. 

‘“‘Surely,’’ she thought, ‘‘the hand of heaven 
is in this; a way of escape has opened for me.”’ 
under his tongue. Miss Yodell realized this, With sudden faith, a prayer on her lips, and 
and her only hope was that he would not venture ’ renewed strength in her grasp, she swung her- 
much further: for the shelving rock was narrow- ; self around the bend, feeling, with both foot and 
ing perceptibly, and would soon be too narrow ‘ hand, for the supports she must secure. 
to traverse. Not many paces distant, it made an: To her surprise, she found them both at once: 
abrupt bend. Uncertain whether, beyond this ‘ for this sharp corner formed an acute angle. and 
curve, she would find a blank wall of rock, or / there was a path—and, fortunately, a narrow 
a still narrower support for her feet, or a sheer | one—beyond. 
descent into space, she nevertheless fled on.; Glancing back over her shoulder, she could 
The bear lumbered after her, with his lolling see that the bear had stopped, finding the path 
tongue, yet nimble enough, sniffing at her small ; too narrow for himself, and had risen on his 
footprints in the moss carpeting. And now— { haunches, showing his teeth in an angry growl. 
great heavens!—she could almost feel his hot { Shutting her eyes tightly, and commending her- 
breath. ‘ self again to the watchful care of Him who had 

“Oh, if the shelf would only narrow,” she guided the squirrel in his flight, she rested her 
thought, “until I could find no more than } weight on the hither side of the bend, and, with 
a support for my toes.” The bear could not‘ a mighty effort, drew herself forward, and, a 
reach her then; and so she could manage to; mement later, was on a wider path and on solid 
cling to the rocks and roots until help should ; ground. It was impossible for the bear to follow. 
come. -Even if her strength should fail—if she She did not, however, stop a moment. From 
should lose her grasp, and drop down, down !— around the corner, behind, she could hear the 
wh», even that would be preferable to the rending 3 savage growlings of the brute, whose pursuit 
and tearing of those great teeth and claws. But, of her, though interrupted for a time, was liable 
though the path grew more shelving, it kept as ; to be resumed any instant. Once, she caught 
wide as ever, and the now excited beast pursued ‘ sight of a huge black foot, with extended claws, 
as rapidly as she fled. : thrust around the bend, and of a black nose also 

At last she reached the point where the wall { protruded beyond the jutting rock. What if, 
of rock jutted sharply out. Here the path {after all, the brute should succeed in getting 
narrowed, sloping abruptly downward in a‘ around the corner? She gave a quick cry of 
treacherous, because crumbling, intermixture of { renewed terror at this thought, and began her 
slate, loam, and other untenable supports. Her ; ‘hurried descent: taking small care, as may be 
only chance of escape lay in this direction. { imagined, by what slidings or tumblings she 
Fortunately, there were pine-shrubs and rocks } { gained the bottom. Sharp stones cut her feet, 
to cling to, if she slipped and fell. Still, she ; { even through the substantial kids of her riding- 


CHAPTER VII. 
Evipentiy the instinct of hunger was now 
suggesting to the sluggish brain of the brute that 
here was o sweet and delicate morsel to roll 
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boots; her riding-habit was torn by therns and } 


briers; the brim of her hat was frayed by the | é 
and wild- ’ 
cucumber trees through which she pushed her ’ 
and ? 
her long hair had come unbound, and was hang- ; 
ing in tangled waves and curls, every pin and ; 


branches of the pines, dogwood, 


way; her hands were cut and bleeding; 


comb being gone; and all this long before the 
descent was finished. 

The storm, meantime, increased in violence, 
dense clouds enveloping and obscuring every 
object; the half-frozen dashes of rain blinded her 
with their furious assaults; she was driven, now 
here; now there; she was bruised, buffeted, almost 
worn out. Yet, realizing that her rescue must 
depend upon her own efforts entirely, and that 
there could be no search for her whilst that tem- 
pest was abroad in the mountains, she pushed on, 
regardless of all these discomforts and obstacles, 


and so at last reached the foot of the declivity. ; 
For a single second, after she stood on the firm | 


ground below, she looked up and back. ‘*Oh,” 
she cried, clasping her hands, “ will anyone ever 
dream that I dared that impassable gulf?”’ 
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must be share, or wpanly there, now. Cautiously, 
and now with something of hope, she worked 
her way on, when, on turning a corner, to her 
great amazement, she came upon what appeared 
to be a clearing, extending across the ravine into 
which she had entered. 

As well as she could judge, in the gathering 
darkness, the clearing was neither small nor 

barren, showing that, at last, she was approach- 
; ing civilization. 

A short distance further, she came upon a bold 
beautiful spring, and near by was a small and 
rude, but substantially-constructed, spring-house. 

Surely, a palace of magic could not have 
appeared fairer in the eyes of Miss Yodell, 
accustomed though she had been always to the 
refinements and luxuries of life. It was a sure 
sign of human help and of a human habitation 

‘ somewhere nigh at hand. 

Tottering, not only from fatigue, but also from 
nervous exhaustion, as she had been a moment 
: before, she felt suddenly inspired'now by a new 
; vigor, and pressed on as eagerly as her really 
: exhausted physical strength would allow. Pretty 


Would it not be concluded that she had become ; soon, she came upon a high palisade fence, 

the prey either of the bear or of the yawning : evidently enclosing a considerable plot of culti- 

gulf? ; vated ground. Doubtless, also, within it, was 
She now made an effort to shape her course 1... ‘the habitation she hoped to find. 

the direction of the camp. The fence was close as well as high, and the 


She could do no} 
more, however, than to turn always to the left, ; palisades were pointed sabre-like, as if to protect 


having no means of determining the points of the / from the incursions of wild beasts; but a brief 
compass, or the distance she had traversed. The } search discovered a gate, with its latch -string 
way still led downward again, though not so‘ hospitably fluttering within her reach, and, 
steeply, and, after a long time, she was forced ? yielding to the pull, the gate swung round upon 
to believe that she had got below where her ‘ its stout wooden pivot. Miss Yodell slipped in, 
party had encamped. But, in the face of the ; turned the gate quickly into place, and, catching 
driving sleet and the wild winds, she could not } her breath with an aspiration of thanksgiving, 
think of attempting to return. The ravine into } looked around for the house. 

which she was d ling 1 to be elaier’ Certainly, the palace of the Russian COzarina 
what sheltered from the force of the storm; but ; had never appeared the abode of such peace or 
the jungles of laurel were beginning to hedge her ; safety as the rudely-constructed cabin of logs, 
descent with new difficulties. Besides, as she ; which she now dimly saw rising out of the 
well knew, in addition to being the haunts of } murkiness in front. As she approached the 





rattlesnakes, these thickets afforded lairs for the : 


bears, wolves, and catamounts still left in this 
portion of the Appalachian range. 
escaped one raging beast only to fall a prey te 


Had she ; 


building, she beheld, through the chinks of its 
: heavy windows and door, the glow of the fire- 
light within, while from the low chimney of 
stones and logs a volume of smoke was issuing, 


another? Or what if, in these jungles, she lost ; suggestive of warmth and cosiness—oh, in such 
her way? She had heard more than one legend contrast to the night without. 
of hunters who had done it, only to circle about, ; Miss Yodell had to knock upon the door twice 
in the mazes of foliage, for days and days, till ; or thrice, however, before she attracted attention. 
released by some happy chance, or starved to; The blasts, still sweeping by, seemed to mock 
death. ¢ her feeble strokes. Evidently she was unheard 
Suddenly she remembered that Mark had told { by the occupant or occupants of the cabin. In 
her that the wildernesses of laurel grew thicker , the darkness, she felt about, therefore, for the 
near the base of the mountain. Judging by ; latch-string, feeling confident she would find 
these indications, she felt convinced that she one, and remembering gratefully Mark Slidell’s 
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reterenin that very day to the latch-string of the } There: 
mountaineer, which he had affirmed was as; enough. Chis, you must be frozen, tongue and 
inevitable a testimony of the squatter’s hospi-} all; why don’t youspeak? I suppose you didn’t 
tality as was the bed of bear-skins he was always get that wretched beast of a bear, after all, and 
ready to spread for one, in front of his fire. ‘are cross about it. And, Chisholm,”’ turning 

Yes, here was the latch-string. from heaping ashes over his 
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at 8 all straight and covered up, snug 


Therefore, } around at last, 
this mountaineer must be a hospitable man. She ; buried treasure, and addressing the supposed 
pulled the string with a quick nervous jerk. ; Chisholm, in a tone of peculiar earnestness, 
The wind, at this crisis, too, aided her. It pushed ; } «what about those people at the encampment? 
open the door, as it were, for her, and, rushing / Did you see—hello! where’s old man Waters? 
ahead, roared up the chimney, swirling the Heavens! are you hurt, man?’ 

flames, and dancing about in the great open fire-? For, in the flickering of the firelight, he had 
place, where a glorious log-heap was sending’ but an imperfect view of the figure that now 
forth its cheery heat, lighting the rough walls’ leaned heavily against the lintel of the door. 
of the cabin, the smoked ceiling, the hunter’s ’ Besides, standing as he was, on the hearthstone, 


implements, and all the rude furnishings of a his own shadow was falling darkly upon Judith, 


squatter’s home. 
It lighted up, too, the individual who was the | 
solitary inmate of the dwelling, and who was at 


that moment engaged in the important duty of : 


frying savory bits of meat, and baking ash-cakes, 
for his supper. 


through the cabin from this primitive cooking, 


Miss Yodell had certainly never inhaled. At} 
a glance, she saw that this person, who was to’ 
be her host, was of goodly proportions, and was ; 


habited in the rough garb suited to the moun- 
tains. Just then, she could tell nothing further 
about him: for, at the moment of her entrance 
he was stooping to rake open a bed of coals, for ' 
the purpose of depositing within the rosy hollow } 
the flattened cake of corn-dough which he held ’ 
on his hand. On one side, the meat was cooking ‘ 
and sputtering in its own fat in the frying-pan. 
“Hello!” cried our engrossed cook, without ; 
glancing around. ‘Come in, quick, and shut the ; 
door. It’s high time, I think, that you fellows 
were coming back. I waited till my appetite ’ 
would hold out no longer. No doubt you'll be 
thankful enough for the hot supper I’m getting 
for yous But shut the door, I say. The ashes } 
are blowing in my eyes, as well as in the meat.’’ 
Judith pushed the door to, as she was bidden. 
The heavy boards clicked into their fastenings. ; 
She had battled against the force of the wind 
with fictitious strength: for her pulses had 


; who had 
, voice. 
his alarm. 


shrunk back from the sound of his 
He advanced, his quick strides showing 
As he left the hearth, the firelight 
flashed upon her, and she lifted herself proudly, 
standing before him, with her arms dropped at 


’ her sides, a jaded, forlorn, tattered semblance of 
A more appetizing fragrance than that diffused : 


the stylish Miss Yodell, of Kentucky, yet with an 


; air of proud reserve, of resolute hauteur, in the 


carriage cf her head and shoulders, and in the 
rain-washed face, which he recognized in a flash. 
++ Judith—Miss Yodell!’’ he cried, in amaze- 


, ment, rooted to the spot. 


“Hart Branthwaite,”’ she said, “I did not— 


, ( did not know—/ did not dream—”’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
Miss Yope.u’s voice was the first to break the 
spell that, for a moment or two, now held them 


‘ both in thrall. 


“Again I say,” were her words, “that I did 
not know you were here. I have been lost on the 
mountain.” 

But he had not needed this to see what her 
face had already betrayed: that his presence was 
as unwelcome as it was unexpected. 

“T understand, Judith,” he answered, prompt- 


‘ly, yet looking as despairingly miserable as if 


the flame of Eblis had been kindled in his breast, 
instead of the warmth and glow of love and pity 


} that had pervaded his whole being at sight of the 
graceful form and fair face, which had haunted 


almost stopped at the sound of the speaker's ; his waking and sleeping dreams since last he had 
voice. What was there in the tones, which woke } seen her, twelve months before; ‘it must be, I 
in her bosom a thousand conflicting emotions and ; feel, only a miserable mischance that thrusts you 
memories ? ; into my presence like this; but, child, child,” 

“Whew!” cried the voice again, while its ; the yearning of his heart finding expression in 
owner performed some queer antics on the broad } the pitying tenderness of his tone, ‘how did 
hearth of stone. “Ghost of Farinata! if these } you happen here at this hour, and in this plight ? 
flames are not baking and broiling me! Come } } You are worn—spent as though there were no 
here, Chisholm, and help me with this confounded } strength even for the repugnance with which you 
ash-cake. It’s all in a lump. No, here goes. { shrink from this momentary encounter with me. 
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You are so broken in body that you feel neither } his knees, and threw himself into a rude arm- 
the bitterness of resentment nor the pain there } chair, but cushioned with fox and ’coon skins, 
is in remembrance. Let me shelter and care for } and so a luxury not to be despised. Here he 
you this time, though on the morrow our paths sat for awhile, resolutely fixing his eyes upon 
again divide.”’ } the flames in the fireplace, and as resolutely 
He had moved closer to her: for he saw, while } avoiding a sight of the white peaceful face, which, 
her hand rested against the lintel for support, } sleeping or waking, would, he believed, mock all 
that her form was swaying like a reed broken by 3 his entreaties, all his love, with its indifferent calm. 
the wind. The next instant she fell, half sense-; ‘‘I thought she might possibly have cared for 
less, into his outstretched arms. } me still,” he soliloquized; ‘‘but no. The wolf- 
“Judith! Great heavens! has she come to me } skin, that has restored warmth and comfort to 
only to die?” he cried, in tones of agony. } her half-frozen body, is more to her than I, her 
In her utter exhaustion, Miss Yodell could } still abject slave. Her judgment of me is unjust, 
only lie passive in his arms, as he lifted and } and will always be unjust, because it has in it 
carried her to the rug of wolf-skins, spread in} nothing of the charity which is of love.”’ 
front of the glowing fire. Laying her down, he He champed the ends of his mustache viciously, 
began a vigorous application of every restorative } and for awhile sat gloomily regarding her. But 
within his reach: chafing her hands and face, } she slept so long that he began at last to fear 
and her white, white—but, alas! feebly pulsat- she might not wake before the return of his 
ing—throat; even pouring a stimulant through }ecompanions. Was he, then, to miss this oppor- 
the colorless lips, over which the breath was tunity—for which he had been so long craving— 
passing in broken gasps, that terrified Branth- for a few words of explanation? Yet, after all, 
waite more than any other indication of her} what would it avail him? She was unforgiving. 
prostration. She was not at any time uncon-} She had condemned him without a hearing. She 
scious, but just too tired, too exhausted in 3 had refused to see him—to read his letters, even. 
strength, to do more than second his efforts by } She judged him, without a knowledge of either 
a passive endurance. Luckily, in a moment of} his actions or his motives. Would she be apt 
inspiration, he bethought him to empty the jug}to put a kindlier interpretation now upon his 
of stimulant over the cuirass of Miss Yodel!'s | conduct Would not discussing it seem like 
habit, thus converting the saturated cloth into a} forcing upon her a hearing of his cause, when 
genuine steam-bath, as he folded closely about ; she was powerless to resist? Would that be 
her one or more of tke wolf-robes, heated before } chivalrous? Would it be even manly? 
the fire to a degree that, sooner or later, was But how death-like was that sleep! Poor 
bound to warm the chilled heart of his patient. } storm-beaten child! Creeping almost stealthily 
As he resorted to this novel expedient, Miss} to her side, he bent down to look at her. Not 
Yodell smiled up at him. ; quiver was there of eyelash or eyelid. Not 
That little smile—ending, though it did, in} tremor of the sweet mouth, that had now a 
a weary broken sigh and a closing of her dark | down-droop that was the more pitiful from being 
eyes, which had been following his every move- } unfamiliar to him. His own pulses seemed to 
. ment with a strained anxious look—went to his} stand still as he looked. What if that blue 
heart. She did not, then, utterly reject his care, } weary circle about the closed eyes was the 
he said to himself. And now, on his knees shadow of death? What if the vital forces were 
beside her, he bent over till his mustached lips } giving way? What if this sleep was but the 
almost touched the pallid forehead. beginning of the end? By what ill-chance had 
‘« Judith,’’ he whispered—and, if she had felt } she been left astray, to be done to death after 
anything, she must have felt his eager breath } this pitiless fashion? 
upon her wan cheek and brow—“‘dear, speak} The storm without had lulled, but the winds 
to me once, if but to tell me that you will live! } were still howling like wild beasts defrauded of 
Oh, my darling, I can hear you, if you but think } their prey. Within, the fire was sending its blaze 
you can care to live, because I wish for it so.’’ roaring up the chimney, and emitting sharp 
But she did not speak. She did not hear. } crackling sounds at intervals, that made the 
She did not think, one way or the other. The } silence of the room at other times all the more 
fact was, exhausted nature had, overcome her: } profound. 
she had fallen asleep. Stooping lower, to hear the faint breathing of 
Man-like, Branthwaite felt chagrined, when he } the sleeper, Branthwaite could perceive the steam 
realized that he had been pouring his ardent } arising from the soaked clothing. 
entreaties into unhearing ears. He got up from; ‘‘Ah,’’ he said, joyfully, ‘‘it is not death. She 
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will be all right: it is only the steam-bath that 
is affecting her thus.’’ 
mew conviction, he added: ‘But her face is 
scorching.” 

He looked around, to find something out of 
which to construct a screen. 





PARADA 


‘ cherishes these relics, I feel sure the old man 


And, exulting in this | 


will approve when he learns how a helpless 


: girl found, not only shelter and food, but cloth- 
$ ing, under his roof.” 


One corner of the | 


cabin was partitioned off, to make a closet. | 
Hoping here to discover something suitable for | 


his purpose, he opened it. 
found it chiefly filled with feminine garments, 
depending from rude wooden pegs driven into 
the logs. The sight both astonished and per- 
plexed Branthwaite. 

“They cannot be the clothes of Waters’s wife 
or daughter,’ he said, puzzled: “for he told 
Chisholm and myself, last night, that he had 
never been married.” 

All at once, there flashed upon him that he 
had heard a story, which the kindly -hearted 


To his surprise, he | 


Delicately leaving to Miss Yodell a further 
inspection of his opportune discovery, he took 
some papers from a file against the wall, and, in 
a brief while, had improvised an efficient screen 
for her face. Evidently this was done none too 
soon: for the pale cheeks, under the fervent heat 


‘of the fire, were beginning to take a tinge of 


‘ feverish red. 


‘ 


Once or twice, too, Judith had 
stirred, and tried instinctively to turn her face 
away. In fact, while Branthwaite was arranging 
the screen for her, she gave a short quick sigh, as 


| of relief, and settled her graceful head back, whilst 


ia glimmering smile raised the drooped corners 


half-breed had told them, how that his Huguenot | 


father had loved a beautiful Indian girl, and, in 
spite of his culture and fine French breeding, had 


; thoughts to him. 


cherished his lovely—if half-civilized—bride, till | 
death had robbed him of her, and then had fled ; 
back to Europe, leaving his motherless boy to the ; 


charities of the fast-diminishing tribe of red-men 
whom his mother had deserted for the love she 
bore the paleface. 

‘So these are her treasured garments, which 
the son has kept?'’’ murmured Branthwaite, 


dresses. 
mode of living may be, Wilburn Waters is faith- 


é 


of her mouth and parted the lips, into which a 
healthy color was beginning to steal once more. 
The sight of this smile brought more kindly 
He began to think of the past 
and of their last meeting. Before his memory, 
in kaleidoscopic alternations of shadow and 
brightness, passed the brilliant’ scenes of the 
ball-room in Kentucky, in which he had ex- 


‘ perienced the keenest pangs of jealousy and of 


; despair—where he had been raised from depths 
‘of misery to supremest bliss—and from which 


he had gone forth, never, he had once thought, 


i never to see her again. 
touching reverently one of the bright-hued } 


“‘Tiliterate as he is, and rude as his : 


‘ 
é 


ful to this pure memory. But, sacredly as he ; 


‘But she is here now,” he said. ‘I see the 
hand of Providence in it. Oh, if she will only 
give me a chance to speak.”’ 

[To BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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We are kindred all, and brothers, 
All the whole wide world, we say, 
Yet our bands clasp not each other's 
As we meet wpon life's way ; 
For our blind eyes see not clearly, 
And, while mists obscure our sight,‘ 
Hearts that might have loved so dearly 
Miss each other in the night. 
Noble souls—yet in the fetter 
Of their pride of place they lie; 
They will know their kindred better 
In the land of “ by-and-bye.” 
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Here our sympathies are bounded 
By the cold world’s narrew range ; 
By its barriers surrounded, 
We are sport for chance and change. 
Here life’s sands are ever shifting, 
Shadows fall 'twixt heart and heart, 
And we watch our loved ones drifting 
Slowly, surely, far apart. 
Yet our hands will clasp each other's 
"Neath a clear and sunny sky, 
When we dwell indeed as brothers 
In the land of “ by-and-bye.” 





FOR THE ENVIOUS. 


Iv ev'ry man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 

How many would our pity share 
Who raize our envy now? 


The fatal secret, when revealed, 
Of ev'ry achin~ breast, 

Would prove that only while concealed 
Their lot appeared the best. 











A LETTER FROM HOME. 


BY 


EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Don’ write to my mother. She’s had so 
much trouble already, Don’t write to her. I shall 
be better soon.”’ 

This had been her cry from the very first hour 
of her illness. But two weeks had gone by, and, 


although the best medical advice had been called : 
in, there was no perceptible improvement in her } 


condition. 


Mrs. Dalrymple began to grow uneasy. She 


waylaid the family-physician, one morning, as he ; 


came downstairs. 


“JT want you to tell me about Miss Ballard, } 
‘«Do you find her any better, ’ 


doctor,”’ she said. 
this morning?” 
The physician shook his head. 
‘* I see no improvement, alas!’’ he said. 


‘‘T had no idea it was as bad as that. Poor dear 


little girl.” 


Major Lennox, Mrs. Dalrymple’s brother, was 
sitting in the hall, engaged in the arrangement of ; 


some fishing-tackie; but he dropped his hooks 
and lines, and listened with intense interest, 
while the conversation went on. 

‘‘Surely, doctor,’ continued the lady, ‘‘ you 
don’t think there’s danger ?”’ 

“It is hard to tell, Mrs. Dalrymple. But I 
don’t like these low fevers, that stand at one 
point so long, as this does. Tell me something 
about the young person.”’ 

‘*Come in here and sit down, doctor, and I'll 
tell you everything. She’s been with us just two 
months; ‘ Charlie’s governess,’ we call her,’’ nod- 
ding towards her brother. ‘Ill tell you why. 
I advertised for a nursery-governess, and, imme- 
diately after, was called away to the wedding of 
a friend. On my return, to my great surprise, 
I found Flossie and Ted settled down at their 
books, and Miss Ballard acting as governess. 
Charlie had engaged her without waiting to con- 
sult me. 
looked so young and friendless; and he was ina 
terrible flurry fer fear she might not suit us. 
But she did. We found her a perfect treasure— 
the sweetest most obliging little soul; and the 
children just adore her.” 

“Yes, yes; I dare say,’ 
tor, the least bit impatiently. ‘But about the 
girl herself? Has she had trouble?’ 

(186) 


’ 


“Her } 
ease seems beyond the reach of medical skill.’’ } 
‘Why, doctor, you alarm me,’’ cried the lady. } 


He couldn’t help it, he said: she} 


interrupted the doc- ! 


Sut 


§ ‘She is very reticent, poor little thing. 
} Mr. Dalrymple knows something abeut her.” 
} “Ah? said the doctor, interrogatively. 

“ Yes, 
some time ago, by the firm of Briggs and Boni- 
fant, and perished on his homeward voyage, when 
the steamer Halifax was burned. His family 
} was left unprovided for, and the daughter was 
forced to do what she could.”’ 

‘Yes,’ said the physician. .‘‘I understand 
new. She’s homesick, poor thing. You should 
have sent for her mother a week ago.”’ 

‘*T wanted to, doctor. But ‘don’t write to 
; mother; I shall be better soon,’ has been her ery 
‘ from the first.’’ 

‘* Well, I’m afraid you'll have to write, in spite 
of her.” 

“TV ll write this very day, if you think best,’ 
said Mrs. Dalrymple. 

The physician went his way, and the kind- 
hearted lady, greatly distressed at what she had 
heard, went in search of her husband, to ask his 
} advice. 

} In the meantime, in her hushed and darkened 
i chamber, the young governess lay, her slender 
; hands clasped, her eyes closed, her pretty golden 
; hair falling about her pale face. Her past life all 
{seemed to come back to her. The happy day, 
; when news came that her father was on his w ay 
home; he had already sailed, and would soon be 
} with them once more. Her mother’s grateful 
} joy; little Janie’s delight; and her own happi- 
ness, The glad busy days of preparation, when 
} their beautiful home was made ready to receive 
and welcome their loved one; the joyful hope and 
expectation ; and then, in the very midst of their 
; sunshine and happiness, that awful, awful news. 
>The Halifax had been burned at sea, and all on 
} board had perished ! 


Her father was sent out to Canton, 


$ Everything had seemed like night after that. 
’ There had been no more brightness or sunshine ; 
A mort- 

gage had swept away their beautiful home; and 

her mother, left poor and broken-hearted, had 
; gone, with little Janie and herself, to live in two 
} comfortless rooms ; and even then they had found 
‘ it almost impossible to make both ends meet. Such 
work as they could do was scarce, and paid for 
$ but poorly ; and, through the dreary winter days 
} and stormy nights, the widow and her children- 


no more hope, no gladness, no comfort. 
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dtlntienid; in days gone by, to i@men and | 
even luxury—were insufficiently clad, and even ; 
scantily fed. 

Rosalie could not stand this. So, when the 


spring opened, she went out as nursery-governess, ’ 
leaving her mother and little Janie alone in | 


their comfortless lodgings. 

“Tl earn enough, mamma dear, to put us a | 
little ahead, and then I'll come back to you,”’ she 
had said, at parting. 

But, before her first quarter was over, she had 
fallen ill. 

The days and nights were very tedious, as she 
lay there in that darkened room; and her head 


and heart both ached with a cruel ceaseless pain. 
Oh, for a sight of her mother’s dear loving face— ; 


for just one touch of her tender hand ! 


longing. But she would not yield. 


‘No, no; they shall not write to her,” she | 
‘ dear,” he replied.  * You'll be on your feet in a 


said. ‘‘ Dear mother has had trouble enough. I 
shall be better soon.”’ 

She knew, poor child, that her mother’s 
resources all told were not sufficient to pay the 


to tell her employers so. 
“T shall be better soon,’ she had said, from 
day to day. 


cruel. 

‘What if I should die, and never see mamma 
and Janie again ?’’ she thought. 

The mere suggestion brought the tears to her 
eyes, in a hot blinding rush. But there was a 
tap at the door, and she winked them away. 

The housemaid entered with a letter. 

‘« Please, miss, a letter,’’ she said. 


; two years elapsed before he returned. 
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‘the carpet, call ini nursery-governess ue! white 
and still, as if dead. 

‘It was a letter from home, madam,’ began 
' the housemaid. 

‘And it has killed her,’’ cried the lady. 

But she was wrong. It was the letter from 
; home, and the blessed news it brought, that saved 
* Rosalie’ s life. 

In a little while she recovered consciousness, 
} to find that it was not all a dream, but a blessed 
‘reality. Her father had escaped from the burn- 
: ing steamer, and was safe at home with her 
‘mother. More than that. He was possessed of 
; means sufficient to buy back their beautiful home. 

‘* What's up?’ demanded the doctor, when he 
entered his patient's room, the next morning. 


3 **You look like another person.”’ 
The poor girl’s very soul went out in weary } 


“Tm happy, doctor: that’s all,” answered 
> Rosalie, simply. 
‘And happiness is better than medicine, my 


> week.” 
} And so she was. At the end of the next 


3} week, Mr. Ballard came for her, and she went 
expenses of the journey. Yet she was too proud ; 


home, leaving Flossie and Ted inconsolable. 
Major Lennox, in the meantime, had been 


‘ called to join his command, while his governess 
: was yet in the early stages of convalescence. The 

But this last morning found her weaker than : 
ever, and the pain in both heart and head so } 


5 


hardest trial of his life, perhaps, was being 
obliged to leave her without bidding her good- 
ye. There was no help for it, however. 

He put a little cluster of sweet white violets 
and purple heliotrope in his sister’s hand, and 
said : 

“Give these to my little governess, and say 
good-bye for me.”’ 

He had been ordered on frontier service, and 
But he 


“Oh, a letter from home!’’ cried the invalid, $had not been under his sister’s roof an hour, 


recognizing the handwriting of the address. 


pressed it to her lips. 
mother herself, this was the next best thing. ; 


She tore open the envelope with quivering | 


fingers. 


into the morning of gladness and rejoicing.” 
The letter fluttered from Rosalie’s trembling } 
hand. She could read no more. 


lives! My father lives!” 


> 
> 
2 


Q 
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“Oh, thank heaven,” she cried, “my father § 


} before he asked concerning his governess. 
She put forth her weak trembling hand, as } 
she spoke, and took the precious missive. She } 


“Oh, yes, indeed; we hear from her every 
now and then,’’ answered Mrs. Dalrymple, 


If she could not have } brightly. ‘She came down to see the children 


once. But there’s no need of her being a 
nursery-governess now, you know. Mr. Ballard 


} is a partner with Briggs and Bonifant, and bids 

“Oh, Rosie,’’ the letter began, ‘‘how shall I ; 
tell you, darling? God has been good to us, my } 
dear. He has changed the night of our sorrow } 


fair to become a millionaire.” 

‘‘ Where do they live?’ inquired the impatient 
soldier. 

“Oh, they’ ve got their old home back: a lovely 
place, down at White Plains.” 

The very next morning, bright and early, down 
to White Plains went Major Lennox. 

“I’m afraid you have quite forgotten me, Miss 


With the ery on her lips, she fainted away ; ; Ballard,’’ he began, when Rosalie entered the 
and, when Mrs. Dalrymple came running up, fol- ; handsome parlor, where he sat waiting. 


lowed by her anxious brother, the letter was on} 


‘Oh, no indeed, I haven't,” she cried, her 
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138 OCTAVIA’S PRAYER.—“‘ ONE SOWETH AND ANOTHER REAPETH ” 





eyes brightening and a lovely color blooming in Her voice broke and faltered, She took from 


her cheeks. ‘‘ My fniends were not se numerous, ' her bosom a little perfumed silk sachet. 

in my adversity, that I should forget asingleone.’’ ; ‘‘ Do you remember these?’ she said, opening 
The major took her hand. it and exhibiting a cluster of pressed flowers: 
‘I’m a plain man, as all soldiers are,’’ he { white violets and purple heliotrope. 

said. ‘Let me tell you at once, Miss Ballard, For a moment he was puzzled. Then his eyes 

that I fell in love with you the first time we ever ) suddenly lit up. 

met. But I was suddenly called away. I know, $ «Can they be my poor flowers ?’’ he cried. 

of course, that you care nothing for me now.’ “I have kept them ever since that morning,’ 


But—but do you think you can learn? Knowing } she replied. 

that I have loved you more and more every day; The next day, Mrs, Dalrymple, entering the 

and hour since we parted, don’t you think you ) nursery, said: 

can, in time, give me something in return?’’) ‘Flossie, Ted: come here, my darlings. You 
He stood, the brave soldier, trembling before } never could guess what I have to tell you. It is 

her. She looked up at him, her eyes brimming. ; such wonderful news! Listen now, my dears. 
‘You befriended me when I came to you in} Uncle Charlie is going to marry his governess, 

my trouble,”’ she said, softly. ‘‘I have never} and make her your aunt, What de you think 

forgotten that; and—and—”’ of that ?’’ 
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OCTAVIA’S PRAYER. 


BY BtEo M. KOHN. 





“Postman, mamma! Here's a letter. é As the souls devout and lowly, 
Baby now go out to play.” ; Living lonely in their cave, 
Tells me he is doing better ; 2 Where abode thy presence holy, 
Will be home at some near day. 3 And thy angels counsel gave? 
Left his friends, familiar faces, Be as loving to my dearest ; 
Blessings, glories, all behind ; He bath left me lonely here. 


When in danger, be thou nearest, 
As the prophets thou wast near. 


And the many vivid traces 
Bearipg record in my mind. 


Now, ye gods, my query ended, 
Hear him, if he faintly call; 
Hanging from a web suspended, 
Lift him up, if down he fall. 


Now, ye gods, that proved so loving— 
Loving in the days of old: 

Always with the righteous moving, 
Adding goodness manifold— 
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On my knees, I put a query $ Let no Cleopatra's beauty 

To ye, gods that ruled the past: ; Keep this Ant’ny from his Rome! 
Do ye hearken to the weary : Poor Octavia lacks not duty ; 

As the prophets that did fast? 3 Lead him, gods, T beg you, home! 


‘ONE SOWETH AND ANOTHER REAPETH.’’ 





BY JAMES STRANG. 


On, I have sown with lavish hand, ; When we who toiled no longer keep 
Increasing in the world’s wide fields, 2 Our mortal watch on fields below, 

And yet the hard and barren land Glad hearts and joyous hands may reap 
No rich response of harvest yields. The fruit of seed they did not sow. 


And I am weary with the pain 
Of patient watching, and I fear 
My scattered store of golden grain 
Will never spring to blade and ear. 


Oh, weary sister, who hast sown 
Thy seed with daily tears and tofl, 
And dreamest that no grain has grown, 
But died in darkness in the soil: 


And yet who knows? At last, though late, 
The kindly rain and sun may bring 

To other eyes that watch aud wait 
Sweet tokens of a Liessed spring. 


My sister, still at morning sow, 
Nor in the evening stay thy hand; 
Thou dost thy Father's work, and lo! 
Hereafter thou shalt understand. 











GOOD INTENTIONS. 


BY 


Amona the numerous admirable qualities which, 
being human, she flattered herself she possessed, 
Mrs. Lovatt ranked as very prominent her tact 
and capability for managing the affairs of her 
relatives and friends. 


The fact that she had never yet meddled, with- } 


out causing irreparable mischief, did not in the 
least shake her faith. She firmly believed that 
the blunders had been perpetrated by her victims, 
and wondered ‘how, in the face of her counsels 
and her efforts, they could possibly have gone so 
far astray. 

She found plenty of time to attend to the con- 
cerns of others, as she had been a childless widow 
for years. To do her justice, a kinder-hearted 
creature never breathed. Her intentions, at least, 
as everyone conceded, were well-meaning. When 
she made mistakes, lier friends called them hér 
“eccentricities.’’ They would say: ‘The Throck- 
mortons were’ always like that,’’ or “Oh, yes, 
it?s the old Judge all’ over again.” 

Mrs. Lovatt lived in a pleasant neighborhood, 
in one of the Middle'States: She was an important 
personage in this little town. Outsiders declared 


that the fact of her being the richest woman in the } 


county had much to do with her social status ; but, 
as this idea never occurred to her, and the whole 


set would have gone to the stake in refutation of 


the slander, I, as a person easy of credence, sup- 


pose there could not be a shadow of truth therein. | 


Mrs. Lovatt usually went to New York and 
Washingtun, for ‘some weeks, each winter; and 


whole table. 


FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


A certain amount of excitement 
was aroused among the guests, both male and 
female, as was natursi enough, because Miss 

} Nesmyth was not only handsome, but was also 

} one of the richest unmarried ‘women in America. 

‘Yes, Miss Nesmyth is coming,” she went on, 

‘ beaming all round. “I was afraid she could not, 

‘for her aunt has been ill; but She’s quite well 

again now, and go Alicia is coming.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Townley, rather indifferently. 

‘ More than one dandy present glanced up at him 

‘ quite relieved ; for he was so wealthy himself that 

‘ his rivalry might have been dangerous; and this 

answer, and especially his tone, seemed to imply 

} that he had no idea of entering the lists. 

: But everybody did not take the same view of 

) his conduct. 

: ‘Townley is jealous because another child of 

> Plutus is coming,”’ laughed Pierce Donaldson, a 

’ faverite nephew of Mrs. Lovatt’s, and as charm- 

‘ing a young fellow of seven and twenty as one 

} could easily find. “She can wear diamond 

: necklaces, and he can’t, so she'll outshine him— 

} hates her, I’m sure.” 

*T know the lady so little that I can’t well 


; feel any very active animosity towards her,” 
rejoined Mr. Townley, pleasantly, when the gen- 
, eral laughter died away enough for him to make 
} his voice heard, after this sally. 


‘‘T was mistaken,”’ cried Pierce, in a whisper 
; like an east wind. ‘He means to make a dead 
; set at her diamonds—oh, isn’t he greedy ?” 

‘‘Indeed, Pierce,” said his aunt, with more 


was well known at summer resorts, from Newport | 
to the White Sulphur Springs.’ So when, in } eagerness than seemed called for, ‘Miss Nesmyth 
accordance with what had been @ habit in her { is not at all the sort of person Mr. Townley 
family and that of her’ deceased General since | would fancy in that way.” 
colonial days, she annually opened her house to } “What way? I only spoke of her jewels,” 
guests during the months of September and } said Pierce. 
October, she had no difficulty in filling the stately “Oh, we know what you meant—don’t we, Mr. 
mansion with visitors well worth meeting. ; Townley?’ returned the old lady, with a sage 
She had an ially pl t party gathered } nod. ‘But they would never be more than 
together, the autumn of which we write. Amuse- friends—would they, Ida?” 
ments of some sort were going on constantly in-; The young lady whom she addressed—the love- 
One morning, she appeared at liest girl present, and that is saying a great deal 





doors or out. 

breakfast even more beamingly amiable than { —blushed so charmingly at this brusque appeal, 

usual. {that she looked lovelier than ever. But she 
“Miss Nesmyth is coming to-day,”’ she said. ‘ answered laughingly : 

“She will be here in time for dinner.’’ “Really, Mrs. Lovatt, I don’t know Mr. 
She addressed herself to Mr. Townley, whossat } Townley well enough to give an opinion—” 
next to her, though her voice was audible tothe: ‘Ob,’ interrupted the good soul, with her 
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usual bluntness, which eal have been consid- 
ered bad taste, even vulgar, in a woman of less 
exalted birth and station, ‘‘ you will, very soon— 
that’s why I like country-house parties—people 
80 soon get intimate.”’ 

It was useless to be confused or annoyed, 80 
Miss Norman joined in the general laugh. No, 
there was one exception. Mr, Pierce Donaldson 
frowned, and cut himself a bit of cold ‘ paté,”’ as 
venomously as if he had been carving an enemy. 
Of course, meantime, Mr. Townley had to say : 

“I owe you my best thanks, Mrs. Lovatt, for 
the promise you make, in Miss Norman’s name.”’ 
Then he smiled amiably at the young lady, and 


added: ‘1 don’t propose to like Miss Nesmyth, 
though. I, was prejudiced against her in ad-‘ 
vance,” 


Everybody now began to talk at once, Mrs. 
Lovatt louder than the others. They chanted 
the heiress’s praises—true, she was brusque, 
impatient, rather imperious—yes, her mouth 


was too large—but she was so stylish—-well, per- ' 


haps her taste in dress was too pronouneed— 

‘* Heaven deliver me from the verdict of my 
friends,” broke in Pierce Donaldson. ‘‘ Eh, Miss 
Norman ?” 

‘‘] think Miss Nesmyth one of the most gen- 
uine sterling women I ever met,” replied that 
young lady. ‘+To me, her frankness is charm- 
ing.” 

‘‘Oh, she does pitch into one dreadfully,”’ 
broke in Pierce. 

‘‘Probably one deserves it,”’ 
Norman, and, as the eyes of the two young 


people met, they exchanged a smile, which fortu- } 


nately Mrs, Lovatt was too eager to notice. 

‘You know you admire her, Pierce,” 
cried. 

“Of, course I do,” 
youth. ‘I wish she would adopt me.” 

Another laugh, and above it rang Mrs. Lovatt’s | 
voice, saying: 

“Aren’t you ashamed? 
you.” 

When breakfast was over, and the party rose, 
Mrs, Lovatt took Ida Norman’s arm, just as Don- 
aldson was approaching, and led her to a 
window. 

‘Pierce may say what he likes,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘I know he admires Miss Nesmyth 
hugely.” 

‘‘T am sure he must,”’ 


She’s no older than ’ 


might have thought it studied. But Mrs. Lovatt, ° 
who prided herself on her discernment, kissed ° 
her and said: 


“You are such a sensible darling. I am so 


INTENTIONS. 


eee 


retorted Miss } 


she } 


rejoined that impudent | 


returned Ida, with an } 
indifference so elaborate that an acute observer ; 
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glad to have you here, Ida. You know, I look on 
you as one of my children.”’ 

“You are always only too good, dear Mrs. 
Lovatt.”’ 

** Nobody could be too good to you. 
you think Mr. Townley delightful? 
so self-centred—such a contrast to frivolous 
young fellows. I assure you, my love, that my 

» wide experience has proved to me that no man is 
fit to become a husband under forty. 
you agree with me, dear.” 

** Really, I have no experience in the matter, 
and my observation has been limited,’’ rejoined 

} Ida, laughing. ‘‘But I am willing to trust to 
) yours,” 

‘You certainly are the most sensible darling in 
the world,” cried Mrs. Lovatt, enthusiastically. 
‘Yes, yes, my dear, I know men. What is it, 
Pierce?’ Then, as that gentleman approached, 
she whispered: ‘‘A dear bay—but he makes me 
‘ anxious—and such a flirt. I gave him, a good 
scolding yesterday, for flattering that silly little 
Fanny Dana till she was pink as a poppy, taking 
all his nonsense for.downright earnest—such a 
fool.’’ 

‘« Oh, indeed,”’ said Miss Norman, with renewed 
indifference. ‘I must run away and finish 
unpacking. I was so tired last night, from my 

; journey, that I could not put my things in order.’’ 

‘* Foster will help you. Just call her. Foster 

: dotes on you,’’ said Mrs. Lovatt, and the young 
: lady escaped to her room, 
Later, the whole party went, in carriages or on 
; horseback, through the gorgeous late September 
afternoon, to visit some wonderful view that was 
} the pride of the neighborhood. But somehow 
to neither Miss Norman nor Pierce Donaldson 
{ was this opening-day of the lady's stay at the 
} house, which both had so eagerly anticipated, as 
} delightful as they had expected. The young 
; people had made acquaintance during the pre- 
| ceding winter, when Pierce came on to New York 

from his Washington home; and, though no love- 
> making had occurred, the young man was quite 
| ready for earnest efforts in that line, and Ida 
Norman’s heart had fluttered at the thought of 

meeting him again; and yet here, to-day, 
} flat it all seemed. 

Somehow, they disagreed on a variety of sub- 

} jects, and finally Pierce took to flattering poor 
little Miss Dana again; and Mr. Townley rode 
beside Ida; and the irate young man thought it 
was by the girl’s wish and will, not having heard 
; his aunt say, with, what she considered perfectly 
> fathomless artifice: *‘Oh, Mr. Townley, please 
take care of Ida—that horse of hers seems rest- 
3 ive—she shan’t ride him again.” 


And don’t 
So quiet— 


I’m sure 


how 
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Miss Neamyth pneeaare wot sedinaeil at aioe, | } myth, you otis ane yonséilt unbappy by allow- 
gorgeous in a lemon-colored silk dress, which ing the hollowness and greed of a few syco- 
certainly set off her dark complexion and great , phants to render you suspicious of human nature 
black eyes to fine advantage; and she was in her; in general. I honestly believe that people at 
highest spirits, and renewed her acquaintance } large are much better than we usually give them 
with Mr. Townley—whom Mrs. Lovatt had chosen } credit for. Anyway, one is happier to think well 
to lead her in to the table—by arguing and combat- ; of one’s kind; and one ought no more to be a 
ing every opinion he enunciated: for of course } cynic than one ought to be blindly trusting and 








some busybody had already informed her of his ; gullible.” 


careless speech, and she was prepared to do her 
utmost to tease and shock him. ; 

After dinner, he took refuge in Miss Norman's ; 
society, and Mrs. Lovatt’s contentment was per- ; 
fected by seeing Pierce hovering about the heir- 
ess, satisfied that the plans on which she had set } 
her heart were already in a fair way towards ful- } 
fillment. , ; 

In less than two days, though she supposed 
her projects a profound mystery to all, everybody } 
in the house, with the exception of the four > 
people whom they concerned, knew what the 
plans were. Mrs. Lovatt meant to make a match } 
between her beloved Ida. Norman, whose beauty } 
was her only dowry, and Mr. Townley: and } 
bestow the heiress on her nephew, whose talent ; 
in his profession had not yet done more than pro- } 
cure him a little praise and a moderate income. 

But Pierce was called away for a fortnight, and } 
during that time Miss Nesmyth and Mr. Townley } 
got better acquainted. Woman-like, she wanted | 
to interest him, because she knew he was preju- } 
diced against her; and he discovered that she } 
was very different from what he had supposed: } 
thet she was sensitive, warm-hearted, and geo- | 
erous to excess, though she hid these qualities { 
under a veil of cynicism from the world at large. 
When they grew intimate enough, so that he } 
could venture on such a speech, he reproached 
her with this. 

“It is the only way, if one wants peace,’ she 
said. ‘Let the world discover that you have } 
feelings, and it will delight in hurting them. Be 
known’ as warm-hearted, and it will impose upon 
you. Have a reputation for generosity, and 
friends and foes will alike take advantage of it.’’ 

“ That is as cynical as it is untrue. You don’t ; 
believe it,’’ said Mr. Townley. 


OO 


> 


“I’m always in extremes,’ sighed Miss Nes- 
myth; ‘and, oh dear, I’m always indulging in 
pepeane of remorse over my own faults. But that 
} don’t make me try to cure them.” 

‘‘Remorse is always useless, unless -accom- 
panied by atonement,’ said: he. 

‘So I remember to have read in my copy-book 
when I was a child,” she retorted, with a good- 


} naturedly satirical laugh. 


‘That speech did sound awfully sententious,”’ 
; he said, laughing too. ‘But really, I spoke as if 
, speaking to a friend—very frankly and quite sin- 
; cerely.”” 

‘‘Don’t tell fibs. You never liked me.” 

“T never knew you till lately. Since you have 
; deigned to let me have glimpses of your real 
; self” 

‘*No compliments. You did dislikeme?”’ 

‘Certainly not. The word is—’’ 

“Oh, I can’t stop for shades’ of meaning. 
You disapproved of me—I was unsympathetic— 
} choose any pretty term you like—lI insist on your 
being honest.’’ 

“ Well—”’ 

‘Don’t hesitate—you disliked me ?”’ 

“I did not. I thought we should not agree. 
But I find that the real you and I do, in many 
} things.’’ 

‘Though you still disapprove ?”’ 

“Oh, very well—if you will force me to be 
rude. You say things often I wish you would 
not. You try to make yourself appear hard. 
You do yourself injustice. I don’t like anpbody 
to do my friends injustice. There, will you par- 
don my bluntness?’’ He looked at her rather 


; anxiously. 


“I thank you,’’ said she. ‘Now I begin to 


' believe that we are friends. Oh, dear, there 


“Well, I suppose, unless I want you to think } comes that blessed old Mrs, Lovatt—as usual, in 
me a monster, I must own that I don’t, exactly,’’ } @ great excitement over something.”’ 


she said, laughing, though speaking with a cer- } 


Mr. Townley had chanced to enter the brary, 


tain bitterness. ‘‘ But sometimes I’m half in- | and found Miss Nesmyth sitting there alone ; and 
clined to. I declare, Mr. Townley, often I wish ° their téte-d-téte had endured nearly an hour. 


that I was as poor as Job. Don’t you?” 


But this did not suit Mrs. Lovatt, so she in- 


“7 shall wait till I can emulate him in pa- > terrupted them. 


tience, before I indulge in the desire,” he said, ; 


‘«Oh, there you are, Mr. Townley,’’ cricd their 


with a grave smile, which faded in the earnest- ; hostess, bustling in, dressed for a drive. «I 
ness of his added words: ‘‘ Believe me, Miss Nes- } want you todo me a favor. I have to go into 
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about the letting of those farms we were talking } 


of. Will you take me?” 


;ing in an unearthly whisper. 


Of course, Mr. Townley was delighted to be of : 
service, and Mrs. Lovatt seized an opportunity to ; 


whisper to Miss Nesmyth : 





Winterton, to see my agent. I want your advice‘ ‘Ah, and I know the reason,”’ interrupted Mrs. 


Lovatt, laying her hand on his arm, and speak- 
‘My lips are 
sealed, however—regard for her feminine deli- 
cacy forbids me to speak—nor has she confided 


; her secret to me openly; but I have read it— 


“IT knew you were wishing him in Jericho. : 


You two never will like each other—that’s the 
only fault I can find in either. 
telegram from Pierce. \ He will be back this after- 
noen. He says he’s wild to find himself here 
once more. Can you guess why? Well, well, 


Oh, I’ve had a } 


he’s the dearest cleverest fellow in the world. } 


If I can only live to see him happily married, I 
shall die content.’ 

Then she bustled out in search of Mr, Town- 
ley, and, when alone, Miss Nesmyth indulged in 
a fit of hearty laughter. 


actually wants to tie poor Pierce fast to me, when 


Ida to Mr. Townley. 


succeed there, however. Ida behaved oddly. I 


5 
5 


yes, yes, like a printed book !’’ 

She quite startled him. His first thought, 
knowing that the Normans were far from rich, 
was that some pecuniary disaster had overtaken 
the family ; and, with his usual kind-heartedness, 
he immediately began to wonder if there was 
not some manner in which he could aid them; 
and, like most people when excited, he began by 


; uttering the middle of his thought: 


“If I could assist—if there is any way—she 
is such a dear sweet girl—her mother, too, is very 


; charming.” 
‘‘ That blessed old ostrich,’ she thought. ‘‘ She } 
, ened the ponies; but, when she spoke, her words 
he’s crazy over Ida Norman, and wants to give ; 


I’m not sure she won't} 


thought, last winter, she liked Pierce—and was > 


honest. Oh, dear, I’m afraid the money may 


tempt her, and men are all fools, sol dare say } 


Mr. Townley will yield, if she exerts her fascina- 
tions.” 

Mr. Townley’s good advice had evidently not 
taken the root it ought. 
long in cynicism easily to have it eradicated. She 
went off to her own room, feeling suddenly cross 
with the world at large, and sorry that she had 
given Mr. Townley even a glimpse of the better 
side of her character. 

Meantime, Mrs. Lovatt and that gentleman 


She had indulged too ' 


were speeding away towards Winterton, and Mrs, ' 


Lovatt took advantage to drive in what she firmly 


believed would be the last nail needed to clinch ; 


firmly the scaffold of her plans. 
once to talk of Ida Norman, convinced that she 
had led upto her name in the most artful man- 
ner possible. She insisted on Mr. Townley’s 
praising Ida, which he was quite ready to do, for 
he admired the young lady’s beauty and winning 


She began at’ 


manners, and thoroughly appreciated her numer- ; 


ous fine qualities of head and heart. 

«But don’t you notice a change in her lately ?’’ 
cried Mrs. Lovatt, feeling that she had adroitly 
reached the peint she was aiming at. 

“A change? She looks very well.” 

“Ah, in body, perhaps. But she is nervous— 
melancholy. You must have observed it—I know 
you have—lI always say that nothing ever escapes 
your quick eyes.” 


Mrs. Lovatt clapped her hands till she fright- 


had a worse-effect on Mr. Townley. 

‘1 knew you would be ready,’ she cried. «| 
knew you would understand. Yes, yes: and, 
though you are not a marrying man; I knew your 
fancy for her. It was natural enough she should 
like you. She can appreciate talent. Oh, you 
will not wreck her dream—you will not?” 

**Good heavens, Mrs. Lovatt,’’ he exclaimed, 
‘* what do you mean ?’’ 

+ Yes—just that, of course! Ob, 1 am so glad, 
so happy. It is you—so gifted, so good—whom 
she has made the object of her pretty dream.” 

‘1 assure you, Mrs. Lovatt, you are utterly 
mistaken !’’ he groaned. ‘* Why, to tell you the 
truth, I thought she and your nephew liked each 
other.”’ 

‘* Mercy-on us!’’ shrieked Mrs. Levatt. -‘ Why, 
Pierce is over ears in love with another woman— 
Ida never thought of him—looks on him as a 
boy.” 

She had made her plunge. On she dashed, 
mixing up fact and fancy, firmly believing that 
every word she spoke was gospel truth, and 
especially pluming herself on the idea that she 
was managing matters beautifully. Mr. Town- 
ley, man-like, had. not reflected; but, now that 
she had opened his eyes, he would discover that 


; he wanted a wife, and that lovely youthful Ida 


was the very one he craved. She lost. herself in 
long intricate sentences. She talked in dashes. 
But she made her meaning horribly clear to her 
listener, in spite of his bewilderment and con- 


> fusion. 


“I think she doesn’t seem quite in her usual ‘ 


spirits lately—” 


‘You wouldn't break her heart,’’ she urged. 
‘« Your attentions have been so pointed. Every- 
body has noticed them. Think of her mortifica- 
tion. She would die—’ 
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* Good heavens !’’ ‘ pride, she turned on him, and struck him moment- 
«Yes, yes—I know you would not. You are ‘ arily dumb in the midst of his rhodomontade by 

so good—so honorable—and you must be fond of ; bursting into a laugh, and saying: 

her.” ; «It sounds very pretty. But I’ve seen it 
“T tell you I think her charming, but—” better done, in the original French, a score of 
“As everybody must. Ah, how happy you will : times.” 

be! How glad I am you discovered my thought. He stood, white as a sheet, staring at her. 

You are so quick—so sensitive—so unlike men in; ‘ You mean—you—” 

general.” ¢ ] mean that I am not an idiot,’’ she broke in, 
They reached the town. With such use of his ; as he paused, so choked that he could not finish 

brains as he could command, Mr. Townley gave { his sentence. “I mean that I do not know 
his hostess assistance in her business. But all { whether I am most amused at this exhibition of 
the while he was wondering how he could escape | the boundlessness of your vanity, or indignant 
from driving back with her. Mercifully, at last, a ; that you should have dared to believe that’ 1 was 
hostler from the hotel came up, to say that one of { silly enough to be deceived by it.” 

the ponies had been taken sick. Some neighbors ; She spoke these words, and left him; and he 

were fortunately in the village, and they-offered ; went mad for a while. Then the prominent emo- 

to take Mrs. Lovatt home. tion in his mind was a desire to prove to the 

Mr. Townley insisted that he wanted a walk— heartless flirt that she had not hurt him. He 
and he did; and, during his solitary tramp, he } could almost have engaged himself to Hecate, for 
drove himself nearly mad by wondering if it } the satisfaction of showing his temptress how 
could be true that he had unintentionally won ; indifferent he was. 

Ida’s fancy. In that ease, his duty seemed; And, as he was thinking this, Alicia Nesmyth 

clear, though facing the fact showed him plainly } entered the arbor where he stood, and all his 

a secret of his own, which he had not before; aunt’s assertions in regard to her weakness 

suspected. ; flashed over him. 

Pierce reached the house that evening, and,{ ‘‘ Good gracious! Pierce Donaldson,” she cried, 
during the next few days, Mrs. Lovatt made a{ ‘‘what are you contemplating? A murder, at 
beautiful jumble for her four friends, which { least, I should think !’’ 
rendered them all miserable enough, with the; ‘Shall I tell you?’’ he asked. 
exception of Miss Nesmyth, whose quick wits got; ‘By all means,’ said she, sitting down. 
at the truth, and who waited quietly to set mat-; “Don’t scowl. Speak up like a good boy.” 
ters right when the denouement should arrive. { ‘‘ What would you say, if I asked you to marry 

And it came, on the third morning, when ; me?” he cried. 

Pierce for the first time found an opportunity; ‘(I should reply: ‘Pierce, you want a wife, 

to see Ida alone. He began upbraiding her for ; not a grandmother,’”’ and, with a ripple of gay 

her cruel treatment of him, and indulging in { laughter, she ran away. 

passionate love-making, which, to her ears,; She was not much surprised. She had seen 

sounded like open mockery and insolence: for ; Ida, as the latter rushed away through the shrub- 

Mrs. Lovatt had just before informed her that } beries, and had a pretty clear idea of what had 

at last she was the happiest woman in the } happened. 

world. She must tell somebody—she could trust } Passing up the central path, Miss Nesmyth 

her belov.d Ida. Pierce and Miss Nesmyth were ; encountered Mr. Townley, looking nearly as pale 

as good as engaged—they had not told her yet— ; and wretched as the young fellow she had just 
but she had seen—had discovered—oh, was it left. 

not delightful? «I wish,” he cried, “‘that a man were as free 
The man had sold himself. He had duped ; to speak about certain things as a woman. I’ve 

Alicia Nesmyth, keen-sighted as that lady was; ; been wanting for days to tell you something—to 

and now he dared to come to her, Ida Norman, { ask your advice.’ 

and use such language! He was that basest of} + No time like the present,” said she. “TI feel 

creatures, a male coquet. Just to gratify his } in an advice-giving humor.” 

fiendish vanity, he wanted to Iure her on into; ‘Ah, Miss Nesmyth, it is serious enough,” he 

some admission that his open devotedness in the } exclaimed. ‘I don’t know how to speak, either. 

past winter had touched her heart, and then } You will think me the vainest, most conceited ass 
indulge in a dramatic outburst against the cruel ; that ever lived.” 

fate which forced him to leave her for another. { ‘No, I shan’t. I may think you blind as a 


And, half mad with suffering and outraged ‘ bat—but then, men always are—to be deluded 
Vou. LXXXVIII.—8. 
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and worried by the insanities of such a dear old § 


yp? 


ostrich as Auntie Lovatt 

“You know? She has told you?” 

‘‘IT know. But she hasn’t told me,’’ returned 
Miss Nesmyth. ‘She has'tried to convince you 
that Ida Norman has been making you the hero 
of a romance.” 

“Tt can’t be. But, if it were—’ 

“Well, it easily might. 
posterous in the idea,’ 
myth. 


please you.”’ 


interrupted Miss Nes- 


‘«T should be the most wretched one alive.” 

“Oh!” 

‘** Do say you don’t believe it. 
me.”’ 


Don’t torment 


His distress was too genuine for Alicia to do 
that. 

‘I believe it,’ she said, ‘‘about as much as I 
do the dear old lady’s tale that Pierce Donaldson 
loves me. My dear friend, those two young 
people love each other; the aunt has made a 
sweet imbroglio with our unintentional aid, and 
the pair is wretched enough.” 

** Good gracious !”’ 
“‘So I say. Look, there goes Pierce. Well, in 
a moment, he will stumble on Ida—she’s behind 
that thicket. 
rade. 


I have an idea: We'll act a cha- 
Come with me.”’ 


She took Townley’s arm, and hurried him away. 


WOO eee 


A CHAPTER TWICE READ. 


5 
5 
5 
5 


5 


There’s nothing pre- } 


‘‘And, being a man, the flattery ought to : 
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‘‘Ida Norman, you like that young man, and 
there's no use in denying it. You dear geese, to 
be deluded by that best, blindest, and most blun- 
dering of old women ! 
Pll go. 

He seized her hand, and cried: 


Now I have said my say, 
Mr. Townley—”’ 


‘« Loves this woman, and is proud to own it,’ 

**Caught in your own trap,” said Pierce, and 
hurried Ida away. 

‘«Mayn’t 1?—will you?” stammered Townley. 

* Here comes Mrs. Lovatt—go!”’ 


) 


He retreated, and their hostess appeared, cry- 


‘ing: 


The two reached the thicket just after Pierce. ‘ 


Ida had started up at the young man’s approach. 
‘Stand still, both of you,” cried Miss Nes- 
myth. ‘Pierce Donaldson,” pointing to Ida, 
‘you love that girl, and you can’t deny it.” 
‘*T don’t want to,’’ from Pierce. 
“Shame on you—shame!’’ broke in Ida. 
Miss Nesmyth went on, heedless of interrup- 
tions. This time she pointed at Pierce, and 
addressed the young lady: 


A 


“Oh, Alicia! 
write to Mrs. Norman at once.”’ 

“Write what?’ Miss Nesmyth asked, quietly, 

“That Ida is, or will be, engaged to Mr. 
Townley.” 


I’m sure it’s settled. I shall 


‘*Really? Iam sorry to disarrange your plans, 
my dear friend,’’ returned Alicia, coolly; ‘‘ but 
the truth is, Mr. Townley is engaged to me.” 
Mrs. Lovatt stared at her for an instant, then 
burst into tears, exclaiming: 
To break 
Pierce’s heart, after leading him on as you have. 
And to 
Why, I’ve told everybody, over and over, that 


“Oh, you wicked, wicked woman. 


ruin Ida: for what will people say? 
she was as good as engaged to Mr. Townley!” 

«Then you must go now and say that she is 
wholly, entirely, and irrevocably engaged to Mr. 
you 
Miss Nesmyth. 


my dear. 


Donaldson, blessed blunderer,’’ rejoined 


“There is nothing else for it, 
If you will try to take fate’s duties 


‘on your hands, you must bear the consequences.” 


Then she kissed and petted the bewildered old 
lady into a reasonable degree of composure; and 


‘ you will admit that Mrs. Lovatt must have had a 


4 


CHAPTER TWICE 


BY FLORENCE R. 


great deal that was good in her composition: for 
she actually forgave the four who had so sorely 
disappointed her. 


READ. 


BACON. 





Onty the words of a chapter 
Read once before, long ago, 

With a strange and mystical rhythm, 
And measure pleasing and slew, 


Read by a girl in glad summer, 

With its sunshine kissing her hair, 
And birds singing all around her, 

And summer-fiow’rs scenting the air. 


Culling the words that best please her, 
Carelessly passing the rest : 

Thinking she’d learned the whole story 
Whose meaning she'd scarcely guessed. 


*T was a woman to-night that read them, 
In womanly knowledge and pride 

That scorned to pass all unstudied 
What the girl threw lightly aside. 


Read with the eyes of a woman, 
That tears have opened, at last, 
To see a mystical mec ning 
In the words the girl had passed. 


And the words the girl deemed so pleasing, 
To the woman to-night who read 

Were fraught with a double meaning— 

“Would I knew but the cue,” she said. 
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BY PATIENCE THORNTON. 


To think that once I was ashamed of him! 
Yes, I was.. All the past comes back, as I write 
these words, sitting in the humble little room 
where I was born and where | shall die. 

Out in the kitchen, I hear Mary bustling about, 
and the merry voices of the children. 
and sings to the toddling babies. 


She chirps 
Yet, less than 
a year ago, her man—I use the tongue of our 
coast-town—was drowned on his second voyage 
in the new schooner, the ‘‘ Merry May,’’ named 
for her. Yet she sings now, and she loved him. 

He was a big handsome man, and at last he 
loved her; while he fairly worshiped his twin 
babies. 
him and the future: to miss his presence, and to 
I sorrow for him, but 
And yet he laid 


know he will never come, 
he was unpitying, unforgiving. 
down his life for me, 

You 
children, and you let me kiss them—me, who 
ruined your life. 


Mary, you never blame me. kiss his 
From that dark moment when 
] came here with the story of the tragedy, you 
have never been otherwise than kind. 

Iam happy, Mary, writing this. 


Soon I will have a resting-place on the 
wind-blown hill—alas! so few men are buried 
there from this seafaring town. 

You know I am near the end: that may make 
you tender. I am gving to write all the story 
out, and; when I am gone, you may read it. 
Some day, when your twir babies are women 
grown, show them the yellow paper, written with 
faint faded ink, that it may teach them a lesson 
from my fate. You could not understand my 
sin—you, with your girlish face and innocent 
eyes; it, never seems possible that you have been 
wife, mother, and widow. Here is the story: 

Less than ten years ago, I was eighteen, and 
the prettiest girl in Gloucester. Mother was 
alive, and father owned the ‘ Kitty West,”’ 
for me. 


named 
We lived happily in this cottage; you, 
the oldest by seven years, helped mother about 
the work ; I played on the melodeon—lI thought it 


grand then—and flirted about the village in idle 


gayety. 

But, thank God, there comes back this remem- 
brance—I went always to the wharf. I was the 
first there, to greet the ‘‘ Kitty West,’’ when, with 
white wings spread, she skimmed the blue waters 


It must be terrible for her to think of 


I look at my ; 
wasted hand, at my shrunken frame, my hollow 
cheeks. 


‘ his highest best love to me, 


of the harbor, and dropped anchor near the 
wharves. How his face used to light up—that 
dear brown wrinkled old face, with the bushy 
gray hair and beard, and the kind eyes, that 
never looked coldly on me—my dear, dear father. 
He was so short: I, though only a girl, was a head 
taller. But he was broad-shouldered and strong, 
with hands as hard as iron. No line or net could 
hurt his palms, be it ever so heavy-laden. I see 
him yet, in his chunky blue coat, a pea-jacket, 
his wide sailor-trousers tucked into his boots, and 
the tarpaulin back on his head. He never stopped 
he 
jumped ashore, to hug me with a “God bless ye; 
mother’n Mary, be they well?’ They always 
were, and we raced up to the cottage. 

I will not speak of Welsh Carpenter. 
mate then on the “ Kitty West.’’ But.even your 
gentle heart, dear Mary, might be stirred to 
anger: for no woman wishes to know of, or to 


even to change his hat after a ‘‘v’yage’’; 


He was 


see, a woman whom her husband once loved and 
lost; to whom he gave the love of his manhood, 
his first love—for whom he died. This sounds as 
if I wrote to 
how I fell. Stern, unforgiving in his last hours, 
he had no pity for me. 


vex you. But, Mary, you know 
And I never cared for 
Welsh; nor, Mary, do I truly think he ever gave 
Believe me in this. 
We were happy, in the old days, till the strange 


> yacht came to Gloucester, and the stranger-owner 


loved me. How 


How, all the long sum- 


You remember our courtship. 
he would not sail away. 

mer, he stayed at my side. He was twice my age; 
he believed in nothing good or true; he ridiculed 
you all. But, oh, he was rich. I could have 
beautiful things, I said to myself; he was a gen- 


tleman. He dressed handsomely ; his hands were 


‘ white and soft; his clothes never smelled of tar 


or fish ; he was never loud or clumsy; and, ah 
me, I grew ashamed, even of my dearest. He 
loved me, and I—I wanted to be rich. 

He coaxed and pleaded. You all guessed, and 
thought he meant harm, and forbade him to the 
house. What but could be the result? 
angered me. You watched me. 
You were all spies. I was hunted, 
suspected, degraded. You were cruel to me. 
What harm had I done, save a silly flirtation? 
Yet you treated me like an outcast. I was good, 
at least, then; but you thought me bad. God 

(145) 


You 
Welsh dogged 


my steps. 
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forgive me; but I grew to hate you all. I envied 
the sea-gulls in their joyous flight over the waves. 
I envied the white sails far on the horizon. They } 
were free, 1 a prisoner. So, one night, I left ; 
Gloucester. ; 
How well I remember that night. I slept in ; 
a back .room; its window opened on a low shed. 
I slept alone; but you, Mary, were in the next 
Every night, mother or you came, as you ; 
said, to see if I were covered: but I knew that 
it was to see if I were there. I sat up in bed 
that night, and listened to your heavy breathing. 
You were asleep. I crept to mother’s room: 
they, too, were slumbering. I was nearly dressed, 
and quickly finished ; and then, without a word 
of farewell, I fixed a figure in the bed, dressed 
This done, I 


room. 


in my clothes, to deceive you. 
stepped from the open window to the roof, then 
down to the ground. 

He was waiting. He had my shoes in his 
hand; they were little and shabby — country- 
made—and he laughed at them. We went | 
through the quiet lanes and streets to the wharf. 
The tide was down. How salt and rank the air! | 
How slippery the steps at the landing! Even 
now, when it is so long past, I feel the thrill of 
fear—half joy at freedom, all delight at adven- | 
ture—that came over me that night. The 
smell of the flats, the oozing seaweed, the taint : 
of drying fish, the damp odor of dripping planks, 
the plash, slush, of the water falling from the 
wharves—I remember them all: and oh! 
they, even yet, bring back that star-lit night. 
A tiny boat was waiting at the steps. 
held a lantern nearer me than was necessary, 
a bold curiosity in his face—but admiration, too, ? 
I remember, in Richard’s 
We 
tichard 


how 


The sailor | 


which pleased me. 
face, there was more triumph than love. 
sat in the stern. The sailor rowed. 
drew me close, and covered my head with a rug, 
as we passed the ‘‘ Kitty West,’’ anchored in the 
glassy water; but I saw, in the glare of the; 
signal-light, 2 man’s figure, noble and massive, 
and I shrank back: for I knew who it was. 

‘*Curse him! Can he suspect?’ Richard said, 
and put out the lantern at our feet. 

In an instant more, we were alongside Rich- : 
ard’s yacht. All the lights were out. Kind 
hands helped me on board, and led me down 
It was densely dark. I heard 
whispering and laughing. I did not know who 
had helped me. 

Then there was a rattling overhead, short and 


into the cabin. 


hurried ; then quick nervous orders in Richard's | 


voice. From this, I knew that he had not yet 
come below. Then I heard the anchor-chain 
rattle and clink, and the xylophone melody of 
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the wooden rings of the mainsail going up the 
mast; then the yacht moved. Pretty soon, 
Richard came down, closing the hatchway, and 
lit a match, and, with it, the lamps. 

I looked around, and was introduced to the 
others. There was Mr. Waters, a clergyman, 
As 


we stood there talking, I glanced at one of the 


and Irving Jewett, both friends of Richard. 


long mirrors that lined the cabin, and, for the 
first time, I fully realized how beautiful 1 was. 
The sky-blue of my dress was pale, beside the 
deep-violet of my eyes. 1 remembered, for an 
instant, who had bought, from a scanty purse, 
that blue dress for “ Kitten.””’ My hair, in a 
braid as thick as your arm. and over a yard 


long, was yellow as gold. My cheeks were 


pink-tinted, like a sea-shell, my lips red as a 


rose. Strangest of all, with my golden hair, 


¢ were the arching black eyebrows and long curling 
‘lashes that were almost your only beauty, Mary. 
‘ They saw me look, and laughed. 


**You did not realize you were so beautiful,” 


‘said Richard. 


“Ah, no,”’ I said, simply, whereat they laughed 
the more. 

“T thought Dick a fool,’’ said Mr. Jewett; 
“but, now that I see you, I don’t blame him— 
I envy him.”’ 

By-and-bye, the minister—he was graver than 
the rest—got out a book. I began to tremble, 
though I knew this was to come. Richard and 
I had settled it—and only last Sunday this 
minister had preached in the church at home. 

‘*«It is only from my friendship for you, Dick,” 
he said, “‘ that I consent to do this.”’ 
So we were married. The clergyman read the 
service, while the yacht plunged madly ahead. 
I could hear—even above his voice, even above 
the of 


splashing over the deck, the wind roaring, the 


solemn words the service—the waves 


cordage rattling, while the yacht creaked and 


strained. We were plunging against a head sea, 


, almost in the teeth of the wind. 


There Richard and I 
left the yacht, and took rooms in a grand hotel. 


We went to Boston. 


But first we visited a big store, where he bought 
for me lovely dresses, and afterwards beautiful 
diamonds, rings, earrings, and bracelets. Ah, 
the fine clothes, after all, did make a difference. 
I can’t help it. Even after all the woe of the 


past—oh, I can’t help remembering how people 


‘ looked after me in the streets and in the corri- 


dors at the hotel. 

The next day after I got there, Mr. Waters 
and Mr. Jewett came to see me. Richard had 
gone out, ard I was alone. They were astonished 


at the change in me. I had a train—my first 
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one; the dress of a deep rich violet velvet; and 
I wore real lace and diamonds. 


Of course, they { dazed way. 
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«‘Thankee, thankee,”’ father said, in the same 
«Welsh, we'd better go; we're aout 


praised me, and of course I blushed and stam-} 0’ place here naow.”’ 
mered; but I was feeling gradually more at ease. § 


“T was afraid I had done wrong,” said Mr. 
Waters; ‘but you look happy.” 

“Oh, I am,’ I cried. “1 would be happy 
with anybody, if they were good and kind, and 
did not watch me, and be cruel, as they did at 
home.” 

“How could anybody be cruel to you 
Mr. Jewett. And then I felt, for the first time, 
that he looked like the hero of the “ make- 
believe’ stories of my future, that I used to tell 
Mary on the rocks at Gloucester. 


9”? 


said 


soberly. ‘‘ Your mother is old: she will take this 


very hard; and your—” 

Just then there came a rap. Mr. Jewett 
opened the door. 
words. 

“Country people, sir—fishermen: insist on 


I caught the servant's last 


) angrily. 


‘*Lemme see the papers first,’’ Welsh said, 
‘*] want to see’t writ, in black’n white. 


; I’ve read o’ merriges ez warn’t merriges, an’ of 


‘ Waters held him back. 


gals as could deceive their honest parents, ’n that 
got their pay by bein’ disgraced.” 
Jewett sprang towards the speaker. But Mr. 
I got the paper from a 
drawer, and threw it at Welsh. Even now, I can 
see father’s hand. My eyes went no further, yet 
I was sensible that he drew out his spectacles 
from the old tin case, that shut with such a snap, 


Sand read the paper, Welsh looking over his 
“Do you feel no regret?” said Mr. Waters, ' 


¢ hands shook! 


seein’ the leddy. -Won’t take ‘no’ for answer. 


Here they are.” 


I heard hurried steps. Mr. Jewett, with | 


frightened face, strove to close the door. But he 
was flung aside, and Welsh Carpenter and he— 
oh, that look on my father’s face—came into the 
room. 

Welsh was pale with anger, his brown eyes blaz- 
ing; he—sbame that I should note it—looked so 
clumsy and loutish, his clothes so cheap. Father 
had on his Sunday clothes, of a fashion long gone 
by, and the old tall hat, too small for his head— 
it never would stay straight—and the high collar 
that always hurt his neck. He did not look 


$ nm she’s ’n fine silks ’n satins. 


apgry, only older and grayer, and seemed u very, } 


very old man. 

I shrank behind Mr. Jewett. 

“It's my da'ter, ain't it?’’ said father, in a 
choked kind of voice, looking dazed and fright- 
ened. - 

Mr. Waters, in the meantime, had dismissed 
the servant, and closed the door. 

“ Yes, sir,”” Mr. Waters answered, respectfully. 

«“ Thankee. 
the keers, thinkin’ ter find her here; ter find 
aout ef—ef—wal, sir, you be the parsen as 


g 


shoulder. My eyes rested on the brown wrinkled 
How those old 
I saw, as he laid the paper care- 
fully on the table, a big tear-drop on it, soaking 
through the folds, and blotting a word or two. 

He turned to me directly. 

«I want to say good-bye, dear,’”’ he said. “I 
mean Mrs. Howard, that was my pet da'ter, 
Kitty. Kitten, we used to call her: for she was 
so playful like. I'll tell yer mother’n Mary that 
you're happy’n prosperin’—prosperin’. Come, 
Welsh. Ill not shake han’s with the leddy, 
parsen, thankee. I’m a plain old seafarin’ man, 
I wuddent be 
Oh, Welsh!” he cried, suddenly, 
*‘T’ve seemed ter lost my leetle gal, ez—ez ef 
she wa’ dead’n berried.”’ 

I started forward to kiss him—to tell him I did 
love him, in spite of all. I would have begged 
his forgiveness. But, on the threshold of the 
door, stood Richard, his eyes blazing, his face 
aflame. 

‘** How camé you here ?”’ he said, angrily. 

«To find ef she wa’ merried ; ef she warn't, to 
shoot you,’’ cried Welsh, bitterly. Father held 
Welsh’s arm, and drew him back, but tried in 


old hands, with the big veins. 


a-presumin’. 


; vain to speak. 


’ man,” 


I only come—me’n Welsh—aup in . 


“To shoot me? You—you lout, you fisher- 
answered Richard, haughtily, “if it 
wasn’t for the scandal, I’d have you two arrested. 


Out—out of my sight. Old man, if I married 


> your daughter, I didn’t marry your family. If 


preached to the harbor; you kin tell me: Iz my } 


gal rightfully, legally,” 
unusual word, 
square ?”’ 


Her husband is a gentleman of wealth and posi- 


tion. She will have everything money can buy.”’ 


with a panse on the | 
“legally merried—all fuir'n } 


you darken my doors again, or use her to extort 
money from me, I'll have you jailed as an impos- 
tor, a beggar. Do you hear? Out!” 

Welsh would have replied. But father trembled 


; 80, leaning heavily on his arm, that Mr. Waters 

“She is, sir. She is Mrs. Richard Howard now, ; 
Forgive me for my part,’ said Mr. Waters. “I } 
performed the ceremony, and I am a clergyman. } 


) 


5 


t 


helped them both away. 

‘«Oh, let me speak—only one word,” I cried. 
‘Let me, Richard. Only to say good-bye—to 
my poor—old father.” 

‘* Not one,” he said, pushing me sternly from 
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the door. Then all, seemed black. I heard a 
roaring like the sea, The excitement and sorrow 
of the past few days overcame me, and I fainted 
in Mr. Jewett’s arms. But I heard him in the 


say: ‘Oh, that I had the right to help her!” 


OLD MAN FROM 


) me go to her: she begs for me. She 
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cannot die 


in peace till I come. Gloucester is not so far 


away. I can go with Welsh. Oh, Richard—’ 


; And I took hold of his arm in my anxiety. 
whirl—I remembered it afterwards—I heard him 


Two years passed, and I, in my grand home in } 


New York, was a miserable woman. My husband 
had been jilted by a beautiful girl, and in revenge 
he had married me, who was more beautiful. I 
was the toast, the beauty, the talk of society. 
That woman’s husband died, and she, in envy 
of me, won my husband back to her side: for 
he had always loved her. I He 
seemed to me now only a coarse man, with bloated 
features, small evil eyes, and reddish hair. He 
was loathsome to me. I used to hate ugly things 
so. I had one friend—Irving Jewett. He was 
careful, I careless; but it was a long time before 
we were talked about. His favorite position, 
when we were alone in my boudoir, was on an 
ottoman at. my feet. 


hate him. 


He pushed my hand off—not rudely, only 
coldly—then he turned to Welsh. 
‘Mrs. Howard has been singularly forgetful 


(of this mother since our marriage; so, to dis- 


1 am 
sorry for the woman—her—Mrs. West; but you 


appoint her now cannot be very crushing. 


/ can tell her Mrs. Howard is not able to travel in 


; this severe weather, or to be exposed to the 


Sit): 


$ 


One day, while we were } 


sitting in this wise, the door was flung open, } 


and Welsh Carpenter strode in. 
terror. 

‘** How did you get in?’’ I cried. 

‘Your servant was gossipin’ with a woman 
at the door, I slipped in. I heard voices, and 
followed them here. I’ve watched 
till L had the chance to enter. 1 wanted to speak 
with you, Mrs, Howard.’’ 


this house 


Then, suddenly and 
sullenly: ‘This man—the same one—how’s he 
here? Isn’t your husband alive?” 

‘‘He is almost, my only friend,’’ I said, re- 
straining Jewett’s outstretched menacing arm. 
My pale sad face calmed Welsh. 

‘Sorry, sir, ter offend yer: but, down our 


I sprang up in } 


to venture. 


inconveniences of the hut at Gloucester. 1 regret 
we both send regrets. 
Welsh 


moment 


You may go.” 
without a word, and from that 
I hated Richard Howard. 

Two years later, Lrving and I were in that 


went 


same room, on a dreary winter day, the snow 
falling fast in the cheerless streets. A servant 
brought mea card. Carefully written, in clumsy 
ill-fashioned letters, in a dear remembered hand, 
were’ the ambiguous words : 

“The old man from Gloucester.” 


Father had written them. Not for untold gold 


: would he have disclosed that he was my father. 


“Show him up,’’ I said; and I heard the dear 


lumbering steps. I was calm till the door closed 
on the servant, then I flung my arms around my 
He had 
He 
had waited patiently around my doors, till at 


father’s neck. The dear faithful heart! 


come all the way to get one glimpse of me. 
last he could bear suspense no longer: he had 
He kissed me as solemnly as if I 
were dead ; then he looked at me, holding me at 


} arm’ s-length. 


He said stiffly : | 


way, a woman’s friend is the man she’s merried 


ter. I’ve only—only come, Kitty, ter tell that 
yer mother’s dyin’. She wants yer: she says 
she carn’t die in peace till yer tell her yer 
forgive her for watchin’ yer that—that summer. 


‘*There’s shadders in your eyes, dear. Hez 


ou 


trouble found yer even here? 


I made him sit down. Mr. Jewett would have 


’ gone, but I bade him stay, and he understood 


Kitty, it "ud break yer heart ter hear her call 


for yer.” 

‘Oh, I will go,’ I cried, and all the tender- 
ness in that one word, ‘‘ mother,’’ came over me. 
What gratitude had I given her for love, and 


care, and pain—bitter pain? Then I remembered. } 


I heard Richard's step. Hecamein. I saw his 
face darken and Welsh clench his fists. 
two men were bitter enemies. 
‘The man has come to tell her that her mother 
is dying,” 
Oh,” said Richard, mollified: 
always influenced him. 


I used to love, whom I treated so cruelly. . Let 


Those ; 


said Jewett, seeing I could not speak. } 
for Jewett ’ 
} rest side q’ hers. 
“«Yes,’’ I said, ‘my poor old mother, whom } 


2 


; 


that he only could protect me from Richard's 
wrath. Father did not shake 
Jewett; he him 


hands with 
keenly, kindly. 
Finally he thawed from his frozen awe and the 


eyed then 
bashfulness created by my splendor, and told me 
about home. There is an old proverb, that says: 
‘As cold water to a thirsting soul, so is good 
news from a far country.’’ Home news, it should 
be. He was unchanged—the same kind wrinkled 
face, the loving smile, the bushy hair and beard, 
but snow-white now. 

‘* Mother parst away werry peaceful,’’ he said, 
gravely, ‘‘ wishin’ yer well, dear. her larst words 
bein’ love for you. She lays up on the hill, ’n, 
please Providence, I hope my old bones’ll find 
Maybe not: most o’ us men 
o’ Glo’ster lies in the sea; but I’m old—nigh 


seventy. I dunno; ’t enny rate, ‘tis the Lord’s 
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will. But I’ve come ter tell yer good news: | 
Thar’s goin’ ter be a weddin’ ter home. Ef yer } 
could come down, dear—pr’aps not, pr’aps not. } 
The old ’postle sez: ‘Wives, mind yer hus- | 
bands.’ And ‘tis the best plan, sure.” 

‘“Who’s going to be married?’ Jewett asked, 
to save me. He always shielded—but ah, there | 
came atime: but not that yet, and that was my 
fault. 

“Why, Mary, my oldest gal, ’bove thirty 
naow—gentle ’n lovin’, but not harnsum ez 
Kitten. ‘Thar, that word seems nateral.’’ 

“Call me Kitten: like you used to, father,”’ 
and I knelt down, and put my arms around his 
neck. But I saw, in a moment, this distressed 
him before a stranger, so I rose again. 

** Wal, wal: she’s ter merry Welsh Carpenter ”’ 

“Tm so glad,’ I said; and oh, Mary, I was 
really happy for you. 

* And I, too, Kitten. She’s allus been fond 
o him, I think; but he onct, ’n pr’aps at times 
now, is fond o’ you: for, when folks say yer 
name, he gits white, ’n’t seems if he must groan 
right out loud. He’s a faithful feller, Welsh is. 
He’s got a new schooner, too. The ‘ Kitty West’ 
ain’t seawo’thy no more—'n I’m goin’ with 
him; his is the ‘Merry May,’ named arter 
Mary, ’cause she is allus cheerful ’n keeps us up 
when we're sad ’n outer sorts. Lord grant he 
allus come home from the v’ yage he sets out— 
that’s the wimmen’s prayer down our way, sir.”’ 

So we talked till dark and late, and at last 
father went away. He stopped at the door and 
shook hands with Jewett, looking him steadily 
in the face. 

‘You're young ’n harnsum, she’s young ’n 
harnsum. She's onhappy; you're her fren’; 
Satan will work in yer heart, unbeknownst to 
yer. Don't git offended o° me—I'm old ’n 
weather-worn, ’n carn’t but speak right out. 
Yer look at her ez no man should ter another 
man’s woman. My gal is good; but wimmen 
gits desp’ rate when they're onhappy ’n lone-like. 
It’s fer yer ter keep the straight path: yer kin. 
Don’t yer lead my gal inter trouble.”’ 

Iran after my father to kiss him once more. 
I felt like a lost drowning wretch, that had found 
& spar in a wild stormy sea. He kissed me, 
smoothing my hair with his rough hand, and, 
with a happy smile, he left us. He had seen 
his daughter; she was not dead to him. Oh, 
had I left the house that night, and gone back 
to Gloucester! It is torture to look back on 
such moments, and to ,think fate lets us go 
blindly on. ; 

“A fine hero, ‘the old man from Gloucester,’ ”’ ‘ 
said Jewett, sadly, looking out into the thick- 
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falling snow. ‘I fancy his heart is as big as 
his body is small; both are true metal.” 

We were silent, he and I, struggling with the 
good and bad, the temptation to love each other 


{and the resolve to part: for his honest noble 


soul had left its influence upon us, 
Less than a year later, Richard Howard struck 


‘me, one night. Society had begun openly to 
‘ link my name with Jewett’s; and, too cowardly 


to go to him, my husband had come to me, 
poured forth vile epithets and abuse, and then 
struck me down. The next night, I left his 
house, with a cruel mark on my forehead. I 
went to Jewett’s rooms. He was alone. Thank 
God, I went of my own accord. Since my old 
father talked to him, he had tried to keep away 
from me; but he strove in vain. Whatever sin 
there was in weakness, failure, yet there was his 
good intention to plead for him. 

‘« Where shall we go?”’ he asked me. 

‘« Where we can’t be found—be known. May 
I have my wish ?”’ 

‘I would go to the world’s end with you,’ 
he cried, ‘But first let me pay him for that 
scar. It shall take his life.” 

‘‘To make you a murderer? No,’ I said; 
‘‘this is our revenge. Can you take your yacht? 
Let us sail to the Provinces, to Halifax, and 
St. John, and up—up North—to the North Pole, 
if we dare. You think me mad. Irving, can 
you not suspect? You must know: I want to 
go to the banks of Newfoundland, the fishing- 
grounds of our home-vessels. We can flit in 


’ 


among them, unknown, and see, ourselves unseen, 
the ‘ Merry May’: then we can go our way.”’ 

Of course, we went. The skipper told us the 
danger. But that pleased Irving, and filled me 
with a vague gladness. I would like to see the 
‘‘Merry May’ and one dear old face. Then, 
oh, might the sea take Irving and me, and let the 
world, that made us criminals, forget us, and we 
forget its censure in death. 

I did not know Richard Howard. He tracked 
us. He wrote this to my father—I have the 
letter now: 

“Davin West, oF GLOUCESTER. 

Sir: Your daughter has disgraced me. She 
left my house, to live with Irving Jewett. She is 
no longer my. wife. They are now in a yacht, 
the ‘Kitty,’ hailing from New York, and are 
sailing along the coast. I have been informed, 
by Jewett’s valet, that they expect to visit the 
banks of Newfoundland. You and the fisherman 


’ who wished to shoot me for making your daughter 


a decent woman can find material in the man 
who has ruined her. 
Ricuarp Howarp.’’ 
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That is the letter, lying before me. He was } 
unfaithful to every vow he made when he mar- } 
ried me. The world forgave him—condemned } 
me. He was a man—lI, a woman. ; 

I was happy with Irving when I forgot. We} 
sailed along, flitting hither and thither, in an j 
ideal charmed life. At last, one day, we fell in } 
with a fleet of white sails — fishing - schooners | 
from Gloucester, apparently. I watched eagerly 
through the glass for one name: the ‘“ Merry } 
May.” Night shutting in, we anchored among 
the fleet: for we were now on the banks of New- » 
foundland. Our yacht, the ‘ Kitty,’ was a large 
sehooner with trim sharp lines; she had, yacht- 
like, the whitest spread of canvas and the 
brightest brass-work. On every side, among 
the fishermen, there were loud-spoken praises 
of her: she was to most of their craft what } 
a racer is to a cart-horse. 

“What is that ?”’ I asked, suddenly, forgetting } 
for the time my old weather-lore, as I saw a mist 
gathering, to the eastward, and drifting down 
ypon us. 

“A fog-bank,” said Irving, close at my side, 
wrapping my scarlet cloak about me. ‘It will 
make things dangerous for us, I fear. Look at } 
the fleet—the schooners around us: they seem, 
somehow, to be drawing all together against their } 
It is curious, but they all do it in a calm, } 
We} 


will. 
as if by a sort of unexplained gravitation. 
shall have a collision, unless we take care.”’ 

“Oh, I have been foolhardy, reckless. Why 
did we come?” I said. ‘Ah, yes, I know now} 
what that fog-bank means.” 

Thicker, denser than darkness, the wet chill ; 
gray shut usin. The wind, now and then, began 
to blow in fitful gusts, that lifted a few feet the’) 
thick veil; then all shut in as shadowy as before. ; 

Irving felt me shudder. 

“Darling,” he whispered, “why fear any- 
thing? After all, it is a picturesque sight. See ; 
that schooner close by us. How gracefully she } 
lifts her bow, and dips again, riding the wave. } 
See how skillfully she is handled, though there 
is hardly steerage-way on her, the breeze is so 
light. How those sails go down. A practiced 
crew. And see that old man on the bowsprit, 
furling the jib. Ah, come away, quick. Kitty, ' 
he is your—” . 

But I had recognized him also, and was as! 
ready to leave the deck as Irving: we were hid- } 
den in the cabin, in an instant. ; 

«Strange they anchored so near,’’ Irving said. 
‘IT wonder if they could know.” ? 

I felt the shame then. Oh, the degradation, } 
the bitterness of it! I knew I could not, would 
not, see my father’s face. 


/a big schooner had just missed us. 


;and rigging. 


, evidently a collision. 
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While we had been watching the ‘‘ Merry May,” 


we had forgot the fog; and now it was upon us, 
thick, impalpable, on every side; except when, 


; for a moment, occasionally, it lifted. 


After awhile, secure in its thick veil, we went 
on deck again. mists, gleamed 
yellow lights, sickly and faint in the gray. 
Strange sounds of unnatural voices floated toward 


Through the 


; us, unearthly in the damp thick wet. 


Suddenly, voices grew near: we heard creak 
Quick, a blast from 
our skipper’s fog-horn; and, crashing, tossing, 
splashing white foam over our deck, the bow of 


of cordage, rattle of sails. 


We only 
heard the noise and saw the hull, with ghostly 
shadows of men and faint suggestions of masts 
We had escaped death as by a 
miracle. 

The rest of the night was quieter. The only 
sounds, for a long while, were the plashing of the 
waves and the hollow clank of the fretted anchor- 
chains. In the morning, however, the fog was 
thicker, and the ground-swell frightful. 

“There's been a gale out at sea,” 
** This is the swell from it.” 


said the 
skipper. 
Tremendous waves came on, rolling, frothing, 
leaping over one another in the blankness of 
earth and sky. 
us. 
“We'd a visitor this mornin’, sir,”’ 


Fog-horns sounded all about 


said the 


} skipper, directly. 


‘‘ What, in this fog?’’ Irving asked. 
‘Old party, sir; reg’lar old barnacle; rowed 


) up in a small dory, by hisself; arsked the name 


arsked 
him ter stay; but he went off suddint, inter the 


o the yacht’n owner. I told him, an’ 


fog, like @ man gone daft, a-talkin’ an’ mumblin’ 
ter hisself. They was blowin’ horns purty stiddy 


,in one direction, ’n he went in that, which I 


calkerlate he got off all right.” 

“It was he,’’ I whispered, and, though the 
steward announced breakfast just then, and 
Irving and I went below, we could not taste the 
But 
there was no possibility of doing this; hemmed 


food. My only thought was to escape. 


,in, as we were, by vessels, our getting away 


before the fog lifted was impossible. 

By and by there came a creak, a snap, a crash, 
The yacht rolled wildly ; 
the hatchway shut with a bang. Then we heard 
the stamping of hurrying feet on deck, the splash 
of a boat launched in the water, the rattle of 
oars; after that, all was still. 

We could not endure the suspense. Irving 
burst open the hatchway, and we rushed on 
deck. It was deserted : 
crew in them; aud both 


the boats gone, the 


anchor-chains had 
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parted; the yacht rolling at the mercy of wind ; 
and wave. 


“The scoundrelly crew,’’ cried Irving; ‘they 
think we are sinking, and have deserted us.”’ 

But we were not afraid. Irving clasped me in } 
his arms, and we waited silently for the end. > 
Without a boat, we could not escape. We could ; 
only stay there and die. 2 

Just then, out of the fog, rang the words: 

** Boat ahoy |” ; 

Irving answered. He knew the voice. Splash, ’ 
splash, rattle of row-lock, and dip of oars. 1} 
recognized one of the two rowing: it was 3 
Welsh ; the steersman was father. 
small boat—a dory—that would hold only three, } 
safely. As it touched the side of the yacht, } 
Welsh jumped aboard, and father followed, leav- } 
ing the other oarsman, a common sailor, to fend 
the dory off from our side. 

We four stood on the deck of the drifting } 
half-sinking yacht, that plunged and tossed aim- 
lessly, madly, on the great waves. Oh, that I had 
died that moment! I still stood with Irving's; 
arm around Father did not look up. } 
Welsh gazed at us in unforgiving scorn. 

‘* Has God sent you?’’ I cried, at last, remem- ; 
bering our peril. 

“You—-you—dare say God?’’ cried Welsh. } 
“You?” 

“Don’t, lad,’”’ said father, brokenly. ‘It’s; 
fur me ter talk, not you, Welsh.’ And, turning } 
to us, he said: ‘The yacht's adrift, yer boat's } 
gone, ’n crew, ’n adrift ’mongst this fleet; and 


It was quite a } 


me, 


pr'ps foundering from being run into. Kitty, } 
Kitty, my girl, God did send us!” 

Then that old man, who ought to have come 
to condemn 
proaches, to tear me from my lover—rushed to } 
my side, the old sweet kindly light in his eyes, 
the tender smile about his trembling lips. 1} 
clung to him, while he kissed my forehead, my } 
hair, his tears falling on my face. 

Welsh came back to us from the bow. 

“« The anchor-chains have both parted,’’ he said, } 
soberly, ‘‘and she is making water fast.”’ ; 

“We knew it,” Irving answered, coldly. } 
“Your coming was opportune. You have a boat. 
Horns are blowing from your schooner, to guide } 
you. You doubtless came for Kitty: take her? 
now. I will not trouble you: I will remain with } 
my yacht.”’ 

I did not realize, at first, exactly what he} 
Meant; my senses were faust leaving me. 1} 
faintly heard them argue; then father said } 
sharply : 

*Time’s too precious ter waste in talk. Yer, 
mister, take her—Kitty. Row in the sound o’ the 


me—to overwhelm me with re- 


horn: you carn’t miss it. Welsh’ll steer the 
boat. There'll be room for him and you, but no 
more; the dory’s too small. 1’ll stan’ by this 
tidy craft. Welsh, he’s a wife ’n two babbies. 
I'm a old hulk—most a wreck. I kin be 
spared: he carn’t.” 

Welsh still argued. 

«The dory won't carry but three safely in this 
ground-swell,’”’ he said. ‘‘If we had known yer 
yacht was sinkin’, we'd have brought a bigger 
boat. But it’s too late now.” 

The boat was fretting now and chafing against 
the yacht. Irving jumped in, to help hold it 
steady. 

‘‘Get in,’ Welsh said to me, sternly, almost 
roughly. 

I turned once more to father. Ah, why did 
they save me, who prayed for death? He led 
me to the yacht’s side, held me till the boat rose 
on a wave, then dropped me in. 

I still recall his kiss—that forgiving kiss. 
Before father could prevent, Welsh gave the boat 
a fierce shove and sent us far from the yacht. 
The fog had now settled down thicker than ever, 


? and, in a moment more, we could not even see 


the yacht, though it was probably not fifty feet off. 
“Row to the sound o’ the horn,’ shouted 
Send 


father. ‘To come back is death to us all. 


$ back a bigger boat and full crew from the 


‘Merry May.’ They will find us,” 
Faintly I heard some message to you and the 
babies, Mary; but alas, | could not distinguish 


> the words. 


Ah, I can still see, as I did then, peering 


} through the fog, as it lifted again for a moment 


every now and then, with dim tear-filled eyes, 


) the great broad-shouldered man, standing like 


a statue: a face that looked only unforgiveness, 
hatred, scorn. But the other at his side gave 
me hope, courage—kept me from plunging into 
the sea: that short unpretentious humble little 
man, with his wide shoulders and big strong 
arms, the bushy white bair and beard, the kind 
keen eyes under the shaggy brows, the mouth 
that spoke only tender words, the wronged father 
who only said: ‘‘God bless yer, dear, ’n forgive 
yer, ez yer eld father do, 'n bring yer safe to the 
schoouer.”’ 

Then only the wet gray fog, that wrapped 
about those two figures like a shroud, and the 
great dark waves rolling on, on, one after the 
other—one after the other! 

I waked from a half-unconscious state to find 
myself being lifted out of the dory. We were 
alongside the high black hull of the “ Merry 
May.”’ Irving held me up to a man who was 
reaching down for me. 
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‘‘Try to stand,’’ my lover whispered, gently. 
«So. Now, put your foot on the step.’ 

Fora moment he held me close, looking into 
my eyes. 

‘*T love you,”’ he whispered, quickly, ‘as man 
never loved woman before; but I kiss you 
good-bye: for 1 owe a duty to your father, whom 
we have wronged, the noble soul—‘ the old man 
from Gloucester.’ I must go back, myself, for 
him, with the larger boat.’ 

Unconsciously, he used the quaint words that 
had been a familiar quotation between us. 

Then the sailor lifted me up to the deck, 
following, himself, immediately after. 

“What?” 


you not going back with me? 


cried Irving, in surprise. ‘Are 

Or, rather, are 

you not going to order out a larger boat?” 
The man shook his head. 


* It would be madness,’ he said. ‘ We would 
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Rirrrine streamlet, swiftly flowing 
Over moss and pebbles bright; 
Where the zephyrs, gently blowing, 
Fill my soul with sweet delight. 
Lull me, streamlet, with your singing, 
Into rest so calm aud sweet; 
In my ears your low song ringing, 


While your waters lave my feet. 


Here upon your bank I'm sitting, 2 
List'ning to your rippling song: 

While the bird and bee are flitting, 
O’er my head, the whole day long. 

Gurgling water, sweetly flowing, 


Music make unto my ear, 
Swiftly to the river going— 
Running water, cool and clear. } 


‘never find them, in this fog—and the sea and 
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BERKELEY 
wind getting up, too.” 

For, all at once, a wild wind had begun to blow, 
that, as it moaned through the rigging, seemed a 
wail as of doom. I shuddered merely at the 
sound, 

In vain Irving appealed to him again, and then 
to the others. 
said the 


“ To 


“The yacht is sunk, by this time,” 
chief officer, after hearing the man’s story. 
seek her would be to go to certain death.”’ 

‘“Then I go alone,’’ said Irving, pushing off. 
‘Darling, good-bye forever.”’ 

A moment more, and he was rowing away into 
the fog. No one ever saw him again—him, or 
Welsh, or father. The gale grew fierce; tlie fleet 
was scattered ; a dozen schooners foundered ; and 
the yacht was never heard of, from that day 


to this, 
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With your ripple, bird-songs blending, 
Making harmony divine; 
Sweetest music, ever sending 
Joy unto this soul of mine, 
Summer air, 80 warm and hazy, 
Air from heaven's azure dome ; 
Leafy woodland, thick and mazy, 
Through which happy lovers roam. 


So I sit, till far and faintly 
Sounds the rippling streamlet's song; 
And IT think, from regions saintly, 
I can hear a heav’nly throng, 
With their sweet angelic voices, 
Joining in the cadence sweet; 
And my dreaming mind rejoices, 
While the streanlet laves my feet, 
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BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Tue lindens murmured ir Berkeley Square, 
When summer was sweet and young; 
And, high at her window, a lady fair 
Was touched by the soug they sung. 


“Oh, beauty, honor, and high estate, 
Your triumph is swift and brief;® 
The sigh of the summer foretells your fate— 
We all do fade as a leaf! 


“A summer life is the life ye lead, 
A season of smiles and flow'rs; 
But the autumn comes to blossom and weed, 
And your day shal! end as ours,” 
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The lindens murmured in Berkeley Square, 
When summer was sweet and young; 





And a working-girl, who was walking there, 
Was cheered by the song they sung 


“Oh, truth, and patience, and trust in God, 
Your triumph is sure, but slow! 
Tf the roots strike deep in the trampled sod, 


They spread, and flourish, and grow. 


“Though the tree stand bare throngh winter days, 
Does the sap forsake the bough ? 
The Father ye love is a God to praise 
If He sends you winter now.” 


The lindens murmured in Berkeley Square, 
And the maidens heard their song; 

Then one girl's spirit grew heavy with care, 

And the other brave and strung. 
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Last summer, my niece—Elizy Ann Martin— 
cum to our ’us, to stay a spell, and recooperate 
her digestive cistern. She'd been a-teachin’ the 
pianny-forty, and it had kinder struck to her 
stummick, and the doctor ordered her into the 


country. After she got settled, and helped me 


with the housework, so she'd got the hang of it, ; 
I got an idee into my head, and says I to Eben— , 
which is the pardner of my joys and sorrers, } 
and which is as good a man as ever lived, except | 


that he chaws terbacker, and ain't at all careful 
about his expectoratin’—says I: ‘* Eben, I hain’t 
never took no vacation sense | was married, and, 


now that Lizy Ann is here, and can get along, } 


I'm a-goin’ to the city, to see Almiry Bunker— 
she that was a Scriggins. Bunker, you know, 
was a second-handed man, havin’ got divvosed 
from his first the 
compatibility.” 


wife because she had in- 


What in thunder do you want of a vacation ?”’ } 
says Eben, expectoratin’ at the stove and hittin’ } 


the cat square in the face. 
no sehool.”’ 
Everybody takes vacations, nowadays. 
the style,”’ says I. 
* Fiddlesticks !’’ 


stay to hum and reseat them gray trousers of 


** You ain't a-keepin’ 
It’s 


says he. ‘You'd better 
mine,’ says he. 

“Eben,” says I, “I've got a soul that some- 
times soars above the settin’-down part of a 
pair of panterloons, and I’m a-goin’ to have a 
vacation.”’ 

He didn’t say any more; but he put on his 
hat, and went out to hoein’ cabbages. 


I got»-me a new black alpacey gownd, and a 
carpet>bag to put my things into; and I had, 
besides, an ambrill, and a perrysol, and a water- 
proof, and a pair of rubbers tied up in a red 
silk hankercher, and six coweumbers along with 
‘em. Then I took a two-quart pail full of huckle- 
berries for Almiry’s children, and a few airly 


apples packed into my pocket, and some goose- ; 


berry wine of my own makin’, and a box of 
Jenkins’s pills, to take if my liver should git into 
a tantrum, ez it is li’ble todo. Then I had four 
balls of butter in a paper box, with a wet towel 
round it, and a bowkay, that Elizy Ann sent 
to Almiry’s oldest darter. 
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} had serunched right through. 


THE CITY. 
AUGUSTA. 


a seat by myself. I wanted to set alone, for fear 
some of these ere Boston drummers, that goes 
about spoonin’ on the wimmen-folks and sellin’ 
goods on samples, would git into the seat with 
me. We'd read about ‘em in the papers, and 
Eben’s last words to me at partin’ was these: 
‘‘ Betsey,” says he, “look out for your pocket- 
book, and keep clear of them drummers.” 
More’n a dozen men asked if that seat was 
ingaged, and I told ’em it was, 
for 1 had my ambrill, and my carpet-bag, and 


And so it was: 


my waterproof, and my rubbers, and that pail 


: of huckleberries, and box of butter, all there. 


I bought a newspaper, and got so took up 
lookin’ at a picter of a man that was a-tryin’ to 
stuff another man, head fust, into a small-sized 
trunk, that I didn’t notice nothin’. 
see if he made out or not, and I didn’t mind 


] wanted to 


that a man had cum and sot down in that seat 
beside me. 

He had put most of my things onto the floor; 
but he had sot right down onto that box of 


; butter, and the huckleberries had upsot, and 
he'd sot into them, and, bein’ a hefty man, he 


And—my good- 
ness !—the melted butter was a-runnin’ down 
his trousers’-legs, and the huckleberry-juice was 
a-bilin’ out at every pore. 


‘* Bust a blood-vessel, hain’t ye? 
sighted man, comin’ along: 


says a nigh- 
for his panterloons 
was white, and everything showed plain on ’em. 

“Lordy mighty!” yelled the man, gettin’ 
onto his feet like lightnin’, and scatterin’ the 


‘ huckleberries and the butter and the tin pail 
I went right about my preparations to once. 


And then he fell to swearin’ 
at me, jist ez if I was to blame. 

When I got to the city, I was kinder at a loss. 
I didn’t know jist where Ben Bunker lived, and 
I asked everybody I met. Nobody knowed. I 
told ’em that he was a man with considerable 
of a large stummick, and a nose that stuck out 


round promise’ us. 


like a cow-catcher on a railroad-ingine. 

But nobody*knowed him. At last, a young 
feller in a store looked in a book, and said that 
Mr. Bunker lived at No. 9550 Turner Street, and 
he put on his hat, and took his cane and his 
eye-glass, and showed me onto the street. I give 
him two coweumbers, and invited him up to our 


» house to Thanksgivin’. 
The cars was pritty full, but I managed to git } 


No. 9550 was a nice-looking house, with a lamp 
(153) ° 
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hole on dark nights. ; 


$ 


I knowed Almiry would 
app inted if she didn’t see me: for she’s allus 
tellin’ me how delighted she should be to have | 
me visit her, when she comes to our house to stay } 
through the strawberry-season. So I camped } 
onto the front door-step. I spread my ambrill, 
put my waterproof over my feet to keep off the } 


east wind, and begun to eat one of them cow- )} 
cumbers, to kinder stay my stummick. 
A man in blue clothes come along, and says he: } 


“See here, old leddy, you'd better move on !’’ } 

‘« Move on yourself, and see how you like it,’ } 
says I, takin’ another bite of cowcumber. ‘13 
ain't a-goin’ to be bossed round by no Boston 
drummer.” 

He laughed. 

“T am a policeman,’ 


’ 


5 
says he, ‘and I shall } 
have to give you in charge, if you don’t go.”’ 

“You can charge what you like,’ says I, ; 
“but I'd like to see myself paying it. This 
house is Ben Bunker's, and his wife was Almiry 
Scriggins, one of my pertickeler friends; and, if 
I want to set onto their door-step and eat a cow- 
cumber, peaceable, who's to hender 

We had made considerable noise in our talk, 
and, in a minnit, the front door flew open, and ; 
Almiry Bunker come out, and grabbed me by the } 
hand, and drawed me inside, and shot the door } 
right in the perliceman’s face. 

‘For the land’s sake, Almiry,’’ says I, ‘be } 
you to home? Have you lost yer hearin’s, that } 
you didn’t hear that bell, which I rung nineteen } 
times, sartin ?”’ 

She looked red, and said she was taking a 
sighesty. 

Just then, Ben come home todinner, He’ peared } 
glad to see me, and asked how all our folks were. } 
But, somehow, Almiry didn’t seem exactly so 


9? 


cordyal ez she did when she come to our house, 
to spend her summers. I know, jest ez well ez I § 
want to, that she heard me ring that bell—and } 
she sot out to play not to home; but, when I 
camped onto her door-step, right in broad day- 
light, she couldn’t stand it. 

I went to bed airly that night, Almiry said 
she knowed I must be dreadful tuckered out; 
and she lighted me up three flights of stairs, into | 
room where you could look down into all the } 
neighbors’ chimblies. 

1 hadn’t laid more’n half an hour, when I 
heard: the meetin’ -house bell ring, and somebody } 


in front of it, so that Bunker could find the key- } yelled « fire.’ I out of bed in a jiffy, and slipped 


;madder at Lizy Ann. 
; never go to the city again, no matter how bad I 
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into my petticoat and yaller flannel sack, and [ 
filled that huckleberry tin pail with the water in 


A man, with his hair ez long ez Lizy Ann’s, 
was poundin’ the pianny like mad, and bobbin’ 
his head every time he pounded it, till his nose 
nigh about touched the keys; and Almiry’s two 
gals was dancin’, with no clothes on to speak of; 


}and Almiry herself was bouncin’ round in the 


arms of a feller with a red mustache and an eye- 
glass, jest like a sixteen-year-old gal. And she’s 
fifty-five, if she’s a day, and fat as ever you see, 

‘*Come out,’ says I, ‘‘and help put out the 
fire. Git yer water-pails, and mebby we can save 
some of the furniture,” says I, and I waved my 
But 
Contrary wise, 


hands to ’em to git up their enthusiasm. 
they didn’t enthuse wo'th a cent. 
they looked astoundered, 

And Ben Bunker, he come out, smellin’ of 
peppermint-essence and somethin’ stronger, and 
says he: 

“Look here, Mrs. Hawkins, you'd better go 
to bed, or else put on your hair. You'll git cold 
And let the fire alone. It’s four 
or five miles off, and the department will see to it.” 


in your brains. 


You may guess I went back to the country the 
next day, by the first train, and, when Almiry 
Bunker comes to zee me—if she ever does, after 
the way I gave her a piece of my mind—lI shan't 
be to home, you may depend on it. 

It was hot ez hot could be, when I come up 
to the house, and I was nigh givin’ out, with the 
It was a little after the 
time for Eben's dinner, but I s’posed there'd 
be su’thin’ left, and I was pesky hungry, as you 
miay guess. 

But what did I see, ez I come up the walk? I 
had left Lizy Ann to look after things, ez I’ve 
told; but she'd gone off to the village, leavin’ 
Eben to eat his dinner alone; and he, poor soul, 
fagged out with his work and the heat, had 


walk from the station. 


} fallen asleep; and the hens and chickens had come 


in and eaten everything up, or most everything. 

I declare, if I'd been mad at Almiry, 1 was 
One thing is sartin: Ill 
And 


want a vacation. Eben was a’most ez 


} aggravatin’ ez the rest. 


“Oh, you’re there, are you?’’ he said, wakin’ 
up and rubbin’ his eyes, 
right?’ Then, seein’ what had happened to the 
vittals, he cried: ‘‘ But, dash dang it, what's 
gone with the dinner? That cums,’’ with a 
snarl, ‘of your bein’ away In THE Ciry.”’ 


“Cum to hum all 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 69. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Wuewn Gertrude Willerton went into the Park, 
that morning, she left her mother in the boudoir 
on the second floor, reading her French novel 
in Juxurious ease, so occupied with its pages that 
the rather independent course her daughter had 
taken failed to make much impression upon her. 
Besides, she was quite ready to accept all the 
free-and-easy privileges allowed to her sex in 
this country on her own behalf, and looked upon 
the assured wealth that she possessed as a safe 
guard against all censure, should she find herself 
disposed to transgress even the liberal allowances 
made for less-favored women. 

In fact, Mrs. Willerton had arrived at an age 
when a thirst for admiration glides into gentle 
love of pleasing, or becomes an absolute disease 
that nothing can satisfy which is not romantic 
to extravagance. In her intense self-esteem, she 
was capable of identifying herself with the 
heroine of every feverish novel that she read, and 
absolutely felt young and beautiful as the ideal 
character which genius finds it so easy to create 
and endow. 

Thus she was ready at any moment to drift 
away from her book into dreams of her own, in 
which some splendid young adorer was always 
at her feet: won, not by her wealth—she scorned 
the idea—but by the fascinations that, in some 
Women, grow more and more perfect from the 
gathered grace and experience of years. 

Certainly, such women have existed in the 
world, and possibly owed to the pens of their 
admirers more than commonplace observation 
would have bestowed on them living; but such 
radiant creatures are on the records of history, 
and why should not any woman fancy that she 
may become one of the number? 

At any rate, Mrs. Willerton had vague, and 
even glowing, ideas, that completely discounted 
her close approach to fifty, in her own estimation, 
especially as she had doubled like a hunted fox 
even before her widowhood, and had cut off at 
least fifteen years by counting backward, making 
several lenap-years at a time, till she ranged her- 
self within two years of thirty-five either way, 


and really fancied that she could remain there 
forever. 

When left alone, as she was that morning, the 

widow was liable to fall away from her story into 
long reveries, in which she was the leading 
figure, with some princely gentleman in attend- 
ance, ready to hold his part in a new and 
; exciting drama which would dazzle the peculiar 
phases of republican life which she had re-entered 
} with its splendor, 
Perhaps there was something in the few words 
} that had passed between herself and Gertrude, 
that morning, which centred her imagination 
around one particular person. Certain it is, that 
she had not been alone many minutes when the 
hand which held her Look dropped languidly 
downward, the other arm curved over her head 
and rested on the pillow, and she fell into a day- 
dream such as girls of sixteen love to indulge 
in. when a tuft of violets or a spray of apple- 
blossoms is their pillows, that 
favorite has gathered for them. 


4 


; 
) 
) 


under some 
She was thinking of a young nobleman intro- 
duced to her over and over again in the registers 
of many first-class hotels, that she had visited 
during a season of desultory travel through the 
various countries of Europe: a man who had 
offered many little to herself and 
daughter in the most natural way possible, till, 
without any absolute introduction, he had ranked 
himself almost as a sort of traveling-companion 
whenever they chanced to meet in the little 
excursions, that throw travelers together. 


attentions 


That, this handsome and most fascinating young 
nobleman had bestowed hi8 attentions upon them 
} for any reason but a marked preference for their 
society, even a less credulous person than the 
{ widow might readily have believed. There had 
} been nothing but a decided preference to bring 
‘ them together. The young nobleman was travel- 
ing quietly, like themselves, with a servant or 
} two, and aecompanied only by his secretary— 
}a quiet, rather handsome, but retiring person— 
} who never intruded himself upon them, but in 
one or two instances had bestowed trifling civili- 
ties on Gertrude, which the girl nee id 
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with even more cordiality than she had vouch-; ‘Well?’ he said, as the servant presented Lim- 


saufed to the master. 

‘** Whom she left to me,’ was her saucy answer 
when I remarked it,” thought the widow, with 
a sluggish curl of the lips. 
vas likely to have any other thought— 
1 wonder—I wonder—”’ 


Here, the lady's reverie was cut short by a‘ 


knock at the door. The servant brought in a 
card, which the lady took languidly, without 
changing her position; but, the moment the name 
caught her eye, she sprang up, pushed the rather 
disordered hair back from her face, and cast a 
troubled look on her morning-dress. 


” 


‘(Is it possible? Can it be possible?’”’ she 
exclaimed, examining a coronet engraved on a 
corner of the card, glancing up at the foreign 
servant, who stood, mute and impassive, awaiting 
her orders. 

“Tt is certainly his lordship, madame,’ he 
said; ‘‘and looking more like what he is than 
ever.” 

‘“No doubt—no doubt. 
for?” 

‘« Madame.” 

‘« And no one else ?”’ 

««¢Ts Madame Willerton at home, and does she 
receive to-day?’ That was the only question his 
lordship put to me,”’ 

Mrs. Willerton seized the little hand-bell of 


oxidized silver, that stood on a table near her 


answered the servant. 


couch, and rang for her maid so impatiently that } 


the dainty Frenchwoman who acted in that 
capacity appeared before her fellow-servant had 
received his message, which was given in a flurry 
of excitement. 

‘* Say to his lordship that I am not quite well, 
this morning, but will make an effort to see him 
in a few tinutes. 
toilette at once, and let it be perfect.” 

Mrs. Willerton thrust her foot into the rather 


Now, Clemence, make my 


loose satin slipper, that she had allowed to drop 
to the carpet in her first restless movement of 


surprise, and pushed the half-gray hair back § 
from her temples, as if to hide them even from ; 


herself, as she trailed her loose morning-dress 
into the small room held sacred to the mysterious 
operations of her toilette, which might have 


belonged to some famous danseuse, if one might } 


judge of its owner by the variety and magnifi- 
cence of its appointments. 


Meantime, the foreign servant lost something } 


of his composure, as he descended the staircase 
aad presented himself, with a faint smile on his 


lips, before the young man who was waiting his ; 
appearance in a general reception-room, one side ; 


of the lower hall. 
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“As if that man > 
Still, 


Whom did he inquire ; 
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“Well?” 
$ ‘Madame is somewhat deranged—that is, dis- 
$ ordered. 


$ self. 


” 

The young man smiled, and a gleam of humor 
came into his eyes. 
You will 
see,”’ continued the servaat, presuming to auswer 


** But she will recover herself soon. 


the smile, as if it had been a spoken observation, 


‘*Perhaps,’’ he continued, very respectfully, but 
with the air of a man who was confident that his 
suggestions would be well received, ‘ perhaps 
it would be as well to wait in a less-frequented 
room.”’ 

‘«There is one back of the large drawing-room, 
looking out upon the grounds, reserved especially 
for madame’s own use and particular friends,” 

““Where I may perhaps meet the young lady,” 
said the young man, rising. 

‘No. Miss Willerton has gone for a stroll in 
the Park.” 

‘In the Park? 


‘She is quite alone.” 


9” 


Who accompanies her 

$ Quite alone?” 

$+ The young man opened his eyes widely, and 
gave the dainty rattan which he carried an 

impatient little switch. ‘Do such things exist 

in this country ?” 

‘Being a free country, the people make their 
own laws, and under them young ladies have the 
broadest liberty.” 

“IT ought to have known this before,’ mut- 
tered the young man, under his breath; “but no 
matter, so long as mother and daughter are 
apart. Well, my good fellow, let us find our way 
to the solitude of the pretty room you speak of, 
if it will secure one from intrusion.”’ 

“Ah, my lord, I will take care of that.’ 


Quite satisfied with this assurance, the young 


man walked across the hall, and passed down 
the large drawing-room, pausing now and then in 
his slow progress to take a survey of the general 
effect. 

On entering the little room beyond, he broke 
into a languid sentence of approval. 

‘* Well, do you know, my good fellow, this isn’t 
half bad for a commercial centre? Some of these 
things are really in good form. I have seen 
worse in our drawing-rooms at home, you know. 
The house, too, is quite wonderful. There must 
be an enormous amount of money back of it all.” 

“No doubt on that subject, my lord. I have 
taken the liberty of informing myself.” 

The young nobleman nodded his head, and 
smiled approvingly. 

‘“‘T expected as much—but how—there should 
; be no mistake in your authorities,” 
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«There is no mistake. One finds some incon- ; ployed him. They had full authority, and used it 


venience in getting at the exact value of their ; 


strange lands and securities, as the people here 
call them; but they are learned, like everything 
else, by patient study.” 

The young man put the glass that dangled from 
his neck to one eye, and took a survey of the 
room, saying, in a soft undertone, quite as if he 
were only criticising the rare objects that crowded 
it to confusion : 


é 
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“Very fine—quite unobjectionable; but this is 


no place for serious business: all these draperies | 


are too convenient for listeners, though they are 
superbly arranged. I did not give your lady 


credit for so much taste. 
“Ah, it is not her arrangement. 


in his interest. He is, 1 think, a personal friend 
of Stewart, the junior member of the firm.” 

A heavy impotent cloud came over the young 
nobleman’s face; be walked up and down the 
room, swinging his eye-glass to and fro with an 
angry movement. 

‘Young, handsome, and a genius, and she a 
woman of—of thirty-five,’ he muttered, with a 
faint sneering laugh as his thoughts lingered 
& moment on the lady’s acknowledged age: “a 
promising combination to face one.’’ 

These words were spoken with more scornful 
emphasis than seemed prudent to the servant, 


‘ who subdued his own voice cautiously, and bowed 


She has only : 


crowded in the gems, as she calls them, gathered | 


up in curiosity-shops and odd places during our 
travels.”’ 

“Ah, I might have known as much; but she 
has not quite destroyed the general effect, which 
is, I must say, beyond anything I expected to 
find in this trading country, where art must be 
almost unknown. Real genius has been at work 
here.”’ 

“Tt is that of the architect, Weston, who 
designed both the building and its decorations—a 
very young man, who has made himself a great 
favorite with the ladies.’’ 

“Ha, indeed !”’ 

The glass dropped from the young man’s eye 


2 


low as he spoke. 

‘«My lord, you forget the draperies: madame 
is coming.”’ 

Walking gently backward, the man placed 
himself by the door, and held back the portitre 


for the mistress of the house to pass through and 


as this abrupt exclamation came from his lips. ‘ 


“And this young genius—what sort of a 
person is he?” 

‘Quiet, gentle, but capable of great enthusiasm 
of soul, as spirituelle ladies say—”’ 

‘* Handsome ?”’ 

“As the Adonis—soft large eyes, gray or black, 


meet her guest with becoming state, 


CHAPTER VII. 

Mrs. WILLERTON was not a woman to lose any 
opportunity for the display of her surroundings. 
She was an artist in her own rather crude way, 
and could throw dashing effects into a living 
To this end, she 
approached the little room where Lord Oakford 
was waiting, through the whole length of the 


picture with considerable skill. 


drawing-room, with a leisurely step, sweeping the 
pale-blue silk of her train over the Persian rugs 
so noiselessly that she seemed like some grand 
figure in a picture. This effect was increased 


‘sensibly by the genius of that French maid, 


$ whose subtile touches bad harmonized the woman 


as the spirit mounts, a mouth sensitive as that ‘ 


of a tender-hearted girl. 


In short, one of those ‘ 


quiet insidious persons who steal into a woman’s ° 


heart before she knows it.’’ 
“And this Adonis has free access to the 
house ?”’ 


“ For a time he was almost master of it. He | 


was here to receive us when we came. Madame 
was greatly struck with him, I could see that.” 

“And the young lady ?” 

**Quite as much as madame, but differently. 
The color came and went in her face when she 
first saw him, and, when he comes now, she 
seems troubled by his presence like a little wild 
bird fascinated,” 

* But who employed this man? How came 
he to hold a position like this, in Mrs. Willerton’s 
household ?”’ 

“Madame’s lawyer and man-of-business em- 
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with the rich twilight through which she moved. 

Lord Oakford stood up with an air of intense 
expectation as he saw the lady approach, and, 
advancing toward the door, held out his hands, 
as if from an unconscious impulse. 

As the hands of these two persons met, the 
portitre behind them dropped, and they were 
left alone. 

“Ah, this welcome is a sweet reward for my 
rough passage across the Atlantic,”’ he said, bend- 
ing before her as courtiers salute their sovereigns. 
“Surely, you have been expecting me?” 

Without releasing the hand she had given him, 
he led her to a couch, and sank with graceful 
humility on his knees before her. 

‘It is only your eyes that speak: you will not 
confess that my visit has been expected.” 

A spirit of natural coquetry, somewhat out of 
practice, seized upon the lady in the midst of 
her delight. 
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‘*How could I presume to expect that you 
would cross the ocean, in search of us? Ger- 
trude herself will be surprised.” 

“Gertrude? Miss Willerton? 
gotten to inquire. 

* Forgotten her? 
so far from home?” 

This enticing question almost brought a smile 
to the young man’s lips. 

‘*My queen—my empress—can you ask ?”’ 


Oh, I had for- 
She is well, I hope?” 
What, then, has drawn you 


His head drooped, and his lips touched the : 


hand that was making a coquettish effort to 
escape his clasp. 

“A mother must be careful, especially when 
her child has no other protector,” she said, with 
a demure smile. ‘It may be good policy to 
address compliments to the mother first; but—” 

‘‘You are determined not to comprehend my 
wishes.” 

The lady, who had managed to withdraw her 
hand, allowed it to flutter back into his clasp. 

“Pray, stand up, Lord Oakford; you have 
taken me by surprise. Gertrude will scarcely 
understand it more than I do.” 

**So long as I have the happiness of feeling 


that I am understood, all other things are of 


little consequence.” 

The lady cast down her eyes, smiling in spite 
of herself, but not altogether satisfied. Was it, 
in truth, her charms that had brought this hand- 
some man across the Atlantic, or the more youth- 
ful fascinations of her daughter? Were all these 
adroit compliments intended to precede a request 
for permission to bestow himself on Gertrude 
after the approved Continental fashion, in which 
the parent must first be propitiated? Or did he 
really intend all this devotion for herself? She 
had once or twice been deceived in such matters, 
and uncertainty here was becoming painful. 
Oakford saw this, and took a little pleasure in 
increasing the doubt. 

‘‘ To-morrow, perhaps, I may have the pleasure 
of meeting Miss Willerton, when you will have 
recovered from this very kind surprise. Till 
then, believe me, I had but one object in coming 
to this strange land: an object that would have 
sent me to the ends of the earth, had that pil- 
grimage been necessary. I hope you believe 
this ?”’ 


Mrs. Willerton was slowly turning pale. 
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{ Jady watched his fine figure as it moved grandly 
(down through the twilight of the apartment 
beyond and entered the general reception-room, 
where his hat and cane had been left. There he 
‘ found the servant who had announced him busy- 
‘ing himself with the furniture. This man did 
‘not speak: the habit of his class forbade that; 


‘ but there was keen questioning in his glance. 

‘* Well, my man, you have lived in Scotland 
long enough to know something of salmon-fish- 
ing. I aman old hand at it, and give my fish 
‘ plenty of line. The best part of the game is 
{ while you are coquetting with the creature, 
2 


’ knowing that your hook is secure in its mouth.” 
; The man did not answer, but softly brushed 
‘ his lordship’s hat with the palm of his hand, 
: before he gave it to its owner. 

; The sound of a carriage, stopping suddenly in 
front of the house, suspended the gentleman’s 
hand, as he was lifting the hat to his head, and, 
walking across the room, he looked through the 
transparent curtains, and saw a rather shabby 
carriage, out of which two men stepped hurriedly, 
followed first by one female, then another, in 
dripping wet garments that left trails of water on 
the pavement, as they were hurried over it and 
{up the steps by these two men, both wet and dis- 
ordered as themselves. 


‘Jt is our young lady,”’ exclaimed the servant, 
‘ hurrying to open the door; ‘something has hap- 
; pened.” 
$ Oakford stood by the window, lost in surprise 
and somewhat disposed to a burst of laughter: 
for the two young men, darting back to their car- 
, riage, the forlorn picture those females made, as 
} they struggled along the hall and dragged them- 
> selves up the grand staircase, had an element of 
humor in it that amused him. 
“It is our young lady: there has been an acci- 
} dent on the water, which I am ordered to con- 
ceal from the madame.” 
‘But the other young lady—there is but one 
in the family, I have been told—a girl with a 
‘face like that of a cherub wet with holy water: 
in the name of heaven, where did she come 
¢ from ?”’ 
; “That lady? Oh, I have no knowledge of her. 
+The young mistress went out alone, she comes 
’ back with this strange person, both wet through 
and through, that is all I know—ah, only this: the 


2 
; 
2 
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There was doubt, anxiety, and faint gleams of ; gentlemen who went away in the carriage—one 
reproach in her eyes, as she lifted them to the } of them was our young architect, the other was 


young man’s face. He enjoyed the look, and 
seized upon that moment to take his leave. 


Lost in a strange bewilderment of doubt, sur- 
prise. and aroused vanity, and still feeling the 
light kiss that he had left upon her hand, the 


Lawyer Stewart, who belongs to the law-firm which 
transacts business for madame. It is only a short 
time since that he brought her papers to the safe 
$in yonder.” 

‘To the safe in yonder?” 
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“Yes; Mr. Weston recommended it as the { the title. I am traveling incognito. Madame 
most secure place in which valuables could be } must be made to understand that.” 
kept. The idea took madame’s fancy at once, ; “There must be some wonderful power of fas- 
especially as the safe is both burglar and fire ; cination upon her, if she consents to bury the 
proof, besides being an ornament to the drawing- ; title in her own bosom during twenty-four 
room.” { hours,’’ muttered the servant, with faint sarcasm 
“To the drawing-room ?”’ ti in his smile. ‘‘I would rather engage to open the 
4 


“You would not believe it, but the fine china { safe than promise a miracle like that.” 
cabinet, that forms a magnificent ornament, is; ‘ You will manage to accomplish both one and 
but the outer door of a safe, so buried in the {the other. With so much at stake, your genius 
thickness of the wall that no one but the archi-; will not fail. At one, remember. By that time 
tect himself and this young lawyer knows of its ; you will perhaps be able to tell me something of 
existence.” the angel-face that flitted by me just now.” 

« Except one other person,” said Oakford, with «« Possibly Clemence will have found out: some- 
a subtle smile. thing by that time. I shall inform myself.” 

“Ah, it is my duty to watch and learn.” Oakford put on his bat, took up his slender 

“And what does this wonderful safe con-} cane, and the servant, who had been at once so 
tain ?’’ subservient and so familiar, attended him respect- 

“Howam I to know? Madame alone, of the ; fully to the door. 
household, has access to it.” 

Oakford laughed very softly. CHAPTER VIII. 

“This much I can say: I was moving about; Mrs. Witrerton still remained in the little 
when many valuable things were brought in from { ¢ parlor where she had in one hour seemed to 
the law-office and trust-companies, and got @; realize the wildest dream of her life. At first, 
look at some of them—deeds, wills, and so on. no shadow of doubt was permitted to disturb the 
Then I happen to know that madame never: panorama of romantic greatness that unfolded 
sends to the bank when she wants her jewels.” ; itself before her. A nobleman—a_ veritable 

* But her maid?” ‘ nobleman—had been kneeling at her feet. The 

“ Madame is an American, remember, and keeps ‘ touch of his lips seemed to flutter like a rose-leaf 
a close watch over her own valuables. It is only ‘ over her hand. His eyes, his bearing, and every 
your newly-rich people who are careless. They {expression of his handsome face had been 
look upon prodigality as refinement.” $ eloquent of love—nay, more: of such homage 

Oakford drew close to the man, and spoke‘{as he might have bestowed on a queen. She 
almost in a whisper: j thought of this, and kissed the hand he bad 

“I must see those papers—read them for my-{ touched, with a sort of new-born appreciation of 
self.’” its value. Was it the hope of gaining that hand 

The man looked frightened; indeed, turned ‘ which had lured this matchless creature across 
quite pale. the Atlantic? Not because of the wealth it 

But how? Impossible!’ might bring—no, no: envious people might say 

‘Nothing is impossible to a man like you. I} that, but she knew better. Was there not, in 
must see those papers. You understand ?” herself, charm enough to work a miracle like 








Oakford spoke peremptorily, though in a very | 


low veice, which had tones in it that made the 
servant cringe. 

“T shall do my best, if time is given,” he 
said. 

“There is no time to be given here. When 
one treads uncertain ground, one must know 
where to plant his foot next. If you have seen 
the contents of that curious safe once, it can be 
managed again, and must be to-night.” 

 To-night ?”’ 

» “Yes. to-night. Who closes the house ?’’ 

“Tam the last person up.” 

“Expect me at one.’’ 

“But, my lord—"’ 


© “Oh, I had forgotten. For the present, drop ' 


Vor. LAXXVIII.—9. 


that? 

But had this great man really asked for her 
hand? With all his ardor, had there not been a 
‘ trail of crafty reserve? A faint shadow fell upon 

the rosy cloud on which the woman floated as 

this thought presented itself, and vague spasms 
‘ of jealousy came back upon her. Could it be 
| ile that he had been thinking of her 
daughter— pleading for favor in her behalf? 
No, no, no. If looks from the most expressive 
eyes that ever gave back love for love ever had 
truth in them, she, not Gertrude, was the objc t 
of his adoration. 

So the woman thrust her jealousy aside, and 
once more reveled in a love-dream far more 
ardent’ than o girl of sixteen ever knew. In 
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the dim light that came stealing through the { impatience, pushing the girl’s arm from her 
draperies, she saw her image in an opposite} neck, where it was crushing the rich old’ lace. 
mirror, and, gaye it a triumphant smile—nay, ‘‘Her uname? I know that, anyway: it is 
+i¢ laughed aloud, thinking of the log cabin in } Marsh.’ 
which she was born and the corn-cakes those ‘* Marsh ?’’ repeated the lady, with a still more 
hands had rounded for baking on the cabin-{ impatient gesture. ‘Marsh? That is a common 
hearth, . If fortune had done. so much for her} name here, I suppose—corumon among the poor, 
already, might she not expect marvels now? 1 mean. Have you ever heard it before ?”’ 
While these dreams possessed the woman with; The girl shook her, head doubtfully. 
their sweet insanity, Gertrude came eagerly into; ‘*No. How should 1? We have never been 
the room, much among poor people. If they are low and 
“They told me that you were shut up with ; ignorant, she isn’t at all like that. Anyway, 
that horrid man who haunted us so continually ; you will let me keep her?’’ 
abroad.. I am glad it is not. true: for ob,; Mrs. Willerton was disturbed by this persist- 
mamma, I do want to have a talk with you. } ence, and, as a worldly-wise woman, quite un- 


1 have been out in the Park, and met with such } prepared, too, for any definite conclusion of this 
strange things. But for a girl—one of the/ really singular request. It had come in upon 
dearest creatures, you ever saw—lI should have ; her reverie with unpleasant force, and she grew 
been in the bottom of the lake, and she too; more’and more restive under it. 
only that young architect and another man } “You will wait for my answer till something 
dragged us out and. brought us, home, wet} more is known of this young person than has 
through, and such figures. She is upstairs now, } yet been possible. I do not in the least object 
and what I want of you is that she may always ; to a proper companion—in fact, your escapade 
stay there and be like a sister.” , to-day proves that something of the kind is quite 
Mrs. Willerton was hardly yet aroused from ) necessary. When the young lady is well enough 
the sweet bewilderment of her love-dream, and { to give a history of herself, it will be time enough 
the impetuous eloquence of her daughter dis-; for a decision. At any rate, she must be well 
turbed it unpleasantly. 
‘What is the meaning of all this? Everything } service she bas done us. The rest must wait till 
was so quiet. You quite startle me, Gertrude.’”’ | we know more of her. 
“Well, well—I am so impetuous, you never ‘* But then, mamma?’ 
understand me at first,” said the girl, subduing} ‘There, there. 1 have much more important 
her emotions and sitting down by her mother. } things to think of, Gertrude. Keep the girl at 
‘You see, I am lonesome in this new country, ; present; there is no necd of haste. You cannot 
and you have sometimes spoken of giving me} understand how inopportune all this is. Your 
a companion. I want this young lady—for she } entrance into this room was like the rush of a 


cared for, and properly compensated for the 


” 


isalady. She has been a governess, and is so} tempest: it startled, me out of the—the—” 

nice, besides having saved my life. May I ask} ‘But it was so important, mamma. Then 
her to remain here? That is what I came to beg} Henry said something that quite excited me— 
of you.” | something about that hateful man beyond sea— 


“A strange girl, picked up in the Park, a com-} as if he had been here.’ 


panion for my daughter? What is the meaning ‘Hush, Gertrude, hush! You are speaking 
of all this, Gertrude ?”’ of one of the first noblemen in Europe. Really, 
The girl could be caressing as a pet bird when } it is important that you should have a companion 
her feelings were wrought upon, and she was } to teach you a little manners.” 
full of generous excitement now. With one arm 
around her mother’s neck, and part of the time CHAPTER IX. 
resting a flushed cheek upon her shoulder in a; GgnrTRupE went up to the room where she had 
way that made the future countess anxious about } left her strangely- made guest, and found that 
her toilette, Gertrude went over the events of the } young person still resting on the couch, but awake, 
morning with more detail than had accompanied } and evidently anxious to depart from the hospi- 
her first appeal, and at last made the condition { tality that she felt had been enforced by cireum- 
of things upstairs understood. stances, on a family that must feel her presence 
“So you have managed to get into danger, } an encumbrance. 
pick up a perfectly strange girl, and bring her “T wish—oh, how much I wish—that you 
home—without knowing even her name, I sup-} could stay here always,” Gertrude said, seating 
pose?’’ said the mother, with some reasonable ; herself on the edge of the couch and dropping 
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one arm over the gentle girl, who lay so white} much. I did not think that poverty could make 
and helpless upon it. {one feel like that. How terrible it must be, to 
“I have just been thinking how wrong it was { hart you'so, years-after. lt never seemed to me 
that I permitted your ‘kindness to bring me half as bad as that.: Do you know, I took a 
here at all., You cannot understand how much } fancy to some poor people once. It was when I 
I feel) out of place with all these beautiful things } was a little mite of a child. Mamma was tak- 
about me... You did not realize how far my life i ing me from California to Europe, because I was 
was removed from yours. In other houses, I am {such a feeble little thing that the doctors ordered 
but one degree removed from the basement.”’ { it, so mamma tells me: for 1 only remember any- 
“Qne is not the less a lady ‘for that: a little thing about it in scraps and fancies, mixing 
trumpery furniture; more or less, makes no things up terribly, she says. Well, we stopped 
change in the character. Besides, in this coun- {in New York awhile, and had everything one 
try, all men and women are born equal.” ;could want about, us: for I suppose mamma 
The girl shook her head, and a fuint gleam of { enjoyed her riches once immensely, being new to 
irony gave meaning to her smile. ; them. I remember, or think I remember, horses 
“J sometimes think there is no such thing as} and carriages and people waiting around us, at 
equality in the world,” she said; ‘for two per- {some hotel; when we went in and out—all kinds 
sons were never exactly alike, and, if that were ‘ of people; but I remember only one or two of 
possible, the environment would be different. } them. One was a boy: a tall slender queer sort 
It is superiority in one thing or another that all} of a fellow, with blue eyes and soft curly hair. 
who live are struggling for.’ He was always about the carriages; helping folks 
The soft low tones in which this was said gave {in and out. So bright and kind; but ragged and 
feminine sweetness to this truth, that would have ; well, I suppose he was poor: but, for all that, 
seemed strange on those young lips without it.  { he was awful good to me, and used to slip sticks 
"How pretty, how young, and yet how wise ; of candy into my hand—not such as came to us 
you are, to think of sueh things. 1 never think { done up in silver-paper, but white sticks with 
of them ten minutes together... What.a nice wise : streaks of red twisted round them like ribbons. 
mother you. must have had. Tell me all about { Do you know, I never see abarber’s-pole in out- 
it,”’ ‘ of:the-way places without thinking of that boy 
“T can only just remember my mother: my $and his. eandy-sticks.’’ 
father—I can never forget him; but I was only a ; Here Gertrude gave a merrg little laugh, and, 
litle girl when he died.” ‘ seeing that her dreamy remembrances were inter- 
“And left you all alone, in, the world ?’’ said ; esting her guest, went on almost as if she were 
Gertrude, closing her eyes a moment: for she} making up a story for that purpose. 
felt tears coming into, them, ; “Then; standing by that boy-——how she came 
“Alone? Oh, no. I had a brother and a there, I have no idea, only as people do come 
little sister then, and no one really to take care } and go in dreams—was a little girl with red in 
of them but me, and I was so little.’’ } her hood or bonnet—I do not know which it 
“But people leave their money and things { was—and such clothes as poor people wear, but 
behind them when they die, Guardians, too,”’ ; clean and nice. She came again and again, with 
said Gertrude, deeply interested. the crowds of people, and that boy was always 
“ We had| no money nor guardian but an old { near by, and watching over her. She always 
grandmother: poor, like us, and almost as help- ‘ carried a basket on her arm, and sold things out 
less. There was no one to care for us; but we i of it. I never see our maids in the laundry 
all tried to do something, and it is wonderful how $ lifting their irons, with those square folds of cloth 
we got along, and how happy we were sometimes.” { between them and their hands, that this little 
“But how?” {girl does not stand.before me, plainly as I can 
“I do not know; in taking care of each other, } see my own white dress with all those soft fleecy 
Isuppose. We had a home high up in a big dark { furs fluttering over it: for of course mamma 





tenement-house, with crowds of poor people all 
around us: 80 poor—you can never imagine how 
poor—but it seems full of happiness to me when 
I think of it: for then we were all together.” 
The girl seemed greatly distressed: her face 
Was not.only white, but quivering with emotion. 
“This is cruel,’’ said Gertrude. ‘I should 
mot let you talk of things that distress you so 





thought nothing good enough for me, and would 
have kept me from speaking to this other one in 
the street, only the doctors had told her that I 
must be contradicted in nothing; so I got 
acquainted with this poor girl who sold things, 
and gave her a doll—or she gave me one, I am 
not sure which; and that boy would throw a 
handful of peanuts into her. basket, and run off 











162 PARTED,. 
as if ashamed of himself, and was so kind to {so many poor women and children were burned 
her, just as he was to me; but differently, as if; to death. This little girl, with her brother and 
he had been her own brother, but he was not that ; sister, lived in that house, and have never been 
either; she told me so, or mamma did afterward. ; heard of since the fire. I have read the account 
She had a brother who sold things, like herself, { over and over again. I will ask mamma for the 
just her size, and the dearest little fellow that} paper, and you can read it for yourself. Only 
ever lived. She had a sister, too, and livedrin a ; it makes one sad to think of that poor child 
house swarming with people—poor people, every ; dying so.” 

one of them. ; ‘*No, mo, no: I could not bear it.”’ 

‘This is the only chance I ever had of know-} The girl upon the couch was shaking from 
ing anything about what is called ‘the poor.’ } head to foot, and a moan broke from her. 
Perhaps that is the reason I seem to remember; Gertrude was startled. 
them so well, and made me think that little girl, “What is the matter? What have I said to 
the tall boy, and all the rest of them must have } hurt you so?’’ she asked, in dismay. 
had better times than we knew of. Poverty must The girl could not answer. She had thrown 
have something in it worth living for, or street-} herself forward on the couch, and covered her 
children would not seem to enjoy themselves as } face with both hands, sobbing out: 
these did; but then they come to me like things} ‘‘I was there! I was there! It was my sister 
out of a dream, and I cannot make out how ! —my poor little sister Olive—who was burned to 
much I know and what has been told to me. { death that night.” 

I feel sure that I had long ‘talks with ‘the little} Gertrude was struck dumb. She sat upon the 
girl, and knew about her brother, or else mamma / edge of the couch, pale as death, watching the 
must have told me a great deal about them. She; anguish she had’ so innocently occasioned ; and 
is eo kind-hearted, and took great interest in thus, during many long minutes, the two re- 
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this family-—the little girl’s, particularly.” ; mained, one suffering terribly, the other speech- 
‘“« Did your mother know what became of her?’’ } less.. At last, Gertrude spoke: 
This question came from the girl with such an “And your brother ?’’ 


effort of pain that it chilled Gertrude in her; ‘Gone! gone! also. In all these years, I 
effort to win her guest into something like} have heard nothing out of that fire—1 came 
cheerfulness. She hesitated a moment; and her } alone.”’ 
face took a piteous. expression. ‘But that you shall never be again—never.” 
«I did not mean to tell you that; but mamma As Gertrude said this, her voice was solemn 
kept an old newspaper for a long, long time— {as a prayer, and, removing the clasped hands 
I think she has it yet—which will tell you all} from the girl’s face, she kissed it tenderly. 
about the great fire in a tenement-house, where } [TO BE CONTINUED.] 








PARTED. 





BY FANNIBR ISABELLE SHERRICK, 





You have kissed my lips, and yet we are parted— And will start then, love, and hearken and listen 
And the world, love, lies between ; To the words that I will say, 
Those lips are dumb, yet my heart still quivers 


With the pain so swift and 60 keen. You will feel my breath on your dear lips falling, 


You will open your eyes and start, 

My hands you have clasped, with love’s dear thrilling, You will clasp my hand with the old love thrilling, 
In the circle of joy complete ; You will hold me, love, to your heart, 

And oh, for one of your dear caresses 


I could die, love, at your feet. On my dusky hair you will press your kisses, 


You will look in my eyes and smile; 

You have pnt me out of your life forever, We will live again in the old sweet heaven, 
And you called me, love, your queen; Oh, love, for a little while! 

You have doomed our lives to a. bitter silence, 


‘Amdt the wartd, love, lies between. Our lips will forget their bitter silence 


And the dead days, love, between; 

For us there will never be a meeting, You will kiss from my eyes their tears of sorrow 
We walk in the shadows apart; And the pain, love, swift and keen, 

Did we dream we could live and yet be parted 


When we stood, love, heart to heart ? You have doomed our lives to the pain unending, 


With my words, love, all unsaid; 
But I know, one night, you will hear me calling, But I know, one night, you will hear me calling 
In your dreams, love, far away, Like a voice, love, from the dead, 















ly EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is a dress composed of étamine—a } latter case, white or cream-colored lace should be 

kind of canvas material—albatross, or any other ; used. The skirt is bordered with a deep kilting. 

to soft woolen fabric. Or it may be made of ging- { The overdress is polonaise-style, with the bodice 

ham, sateen, or percale. In the former case, it } rather full both back and front, and is trimmed 
can be trimmed with the new woolen guipure } with a jabot of lace. 

* * Jace, of the same color as the material; in the} No. 2—Is a new and simple style for making 
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a bridal dress. It may be made of either white ; sateen, and is draped scarf-wise under the straight 
silk, nun’s-veiling, or India crepe. The skirt is; widths at the back. Our model has the tunic 
tucked and trimmed on the bottom in front with edged with a rutile of dark-red sateen; but 
a wide lace or an embroidered lace. The back } cream-colored lace would be very pretty for this 
is laid in lengthwise plaits. The train is un-} purpose. The bodice is made long, with points 
trimmed at the bottom; but the tunic in ions both front and back, and a broad gash, of wide 
is finished with the lace, which is turned up, } dark-red satin ribbon, follows the shape of the 
and the vest and front are also composed of the } bodice, and is tied in long loops at the back. 
same lace. The belt, collar, and bows on the} The collar and cuffs are of the red sateen. 

sle¢yes are of white satin ribbon. The long veil} No. 4.—This beautiful and simple style of 
of tulle reaches nearly down to the bottom of the } dress, for a young girl, can be made in either 
train. ; a colored sateen, or a nun’s-veiling, or a muslin. 
} The skirt is quite plain and round, with three 
} or more wide tucks at the edge. The full bodice 


; is confined at the waist, by a sash, tied in a bow 
} at the back, and haying narrow ends of the same 


‘color hanging at one side. This sash, with the 
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ribbons, would be very pretty of the new grass- 
green shade, of turquoise-blue, lemon-yellow, or 
salmon-pink ; or, if an all-white toilette is pre- 
ferred, let it be of white. The wide open collar, 
with its frilled edging, is a pretty and picturesque * 

No. 3—Is a dress of dark-blue sateen, spotted | finish to this little gown, and has the advantage 
with red. It falls in fall box-plaits at the back } of being extremely cool in hot summer weather. 
to the bottom of the skirt, which is edged with} The large round hat is simply trimmed with 
® very narrow knife-plaiting of plain red sateen. } a bow of white satin ribbon. 
The front of the dress has a long tunic, which No, 5—Is a new and simple style for making 
falls over a side-plaited flounce of plain dark-red } a girl’s dress. The skirt, waistband, antl trim- 





No, 3 
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mings are of striped percale. The tunic is of} 
dark percale, with small figures over it, and is} 
of the washerwoman-style: turned up in front, 
and caught back, low behind, with a ribbon bow. $ 
The bodice is full, back and front. This costume 
js. very pretty made of soft woolen materials, 
and has the great advantage of being child-like, } 
which is rather unusual at present. 
J 








No. 6.—This entirely new style of dress, for 
a little girl, may be made in white, if preferred. 
It was suggested by an old picture. The little 
gown might be made of red cashmere or any 
ether soft woolen material, with black velvet 
bands running from the square-cut bodice down 
to the bottom of the skirt. A sash at the back 
finishes off the skirt; but it is in the upper part 
ef the bodice that the chief charm of this cos- 
tame lies, braces of the woolen material crossing } 
the shoulders, which are outlined at each side } 
by velvet which matches that on the skirt, and } 
there is also a full chemisette of soft muslin, 
finiyhed off witha downward frill at the throat. 
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The plain long sleeves have turned-up cuffs of 
lace. A great many colors are suitable for this 
costume. If it were made in pale-blue cashmere, 
camel’s-hair, or veiling, it would be trimmed 





ith bands of deep-ruby or claret-colored velvet. 
f in white, dark sapphire-blue, crimson, or olive- 
reen could’ be used; or, if the frock were of 
biscuit-color, brewn or fire-color would be the 
tint which would harmonize best. 
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No. 7—Is a bathing-suit, suitable for a child. 
Tt can be made of dark-blue flannel, trimmed 
with red or cream-colored worsted braid. It 
fastens at the back, and has an anchor em- 
broidered on the front. A striped woolen sash 
is tied where the plain waist is put on to the full 
skirt. 
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blue flannel. The knickerbockers have stripes 
of cream-colored cloth, with two rows of dark- 
blue braid at the outside seams. The long loose 
blouse has a large collar and a piece down the 
front, of cream-colored cloth striped with dark- 
blue braid. The cuffs of the loose sleeves corre- 
spond, as well as the narrow waistband. 





No. 9. 


No. 9—Is a pretty style of dress for a little 
girl. The skirt is of nainsook, and is not much 


No. 8—Is a new model fora boy’s suit. The } more than a wide ruffle edged with a narrow 
fashion of boys wearing costiimes stggestive } ruffle of embroidery. The long bodice is loose 


5 


of the sea is a sensible one, ag they are nearly 
all made loose and comfortable for the hot 


summer months. This model is made of dat 





back and front, and bas a ribbon sash where it 
joins the skirt. The large linen collac and cuffs 


are untrimmed. 





CHILD’S CASHMERE DRESS: 


WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. 


MAY. 





We give, this month, in this department, the 
latest novelty for a little girl’s dress—a Pelisse 
made of cashmere—and accompany it with full- 
size patterns from Which to cut it out. These 
will be found on the Suppiument, folded in with 
this number. The dress consists, as will be seen, 
of six pieces, viz: 


Bannan 


1 —Hatr or Front. 
2.—Haur or Back or Bopics. 
8 —SLexve. 

4.—CoLLaR, 

5 —Banp or SiEeve. 
6.—Haur or, Skirt. 
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For the benefit of new subscribers, who are not , 
yet familiar with reproducing these patterns, we 
add an engraving here, giving the pieces in reduced 
size; but, even without this, the various pieces } 
could be recognized on the Supplement. In the} 
smaller engraving, both sides of the sleeve are } 
given: on the Supplement, they are folded 
across. We would advise that Nos. 1 and 2, at | 
least, should be cut out, from the diagrams, in old } 
newspapers or other appropriate paper, and } 
fitted on to the child, before cutting into the } 
stuff. If they are spoiled in this process, then a } 
second set can be cut, till a fit is effected. The} 
advantage of these diagrams over an ordinary } 
cut paper pattern is that, if the latter is spoiled, } 
there is no remedy: the pattern is ruined irre- $ 
trievably. With these diagrams, however, new} 
patterns can constantly be cut, until a satisfactory 
fit is obtained. 

The letters show how the parts are joined. } 
The dress buttons in the back. The dotted lines} 
on the bodice show where the berthe is put on. 
The sleeve is gathered into the band at the hand, 
and slightly fulled in at the top of the shoulder. 
The skirt is ornamented with three knife-plaited 
flounces; the bottom one is the narrowest, the 
second half as wide again, and the upper one is 
the deepest, and goes into the waist, where a 
sash-ribbon is adjusted, with a bow in front, and 
ties in the back with long loops-and-ends. A 
knife-plaited ruffle forms the berthe, and below 
it is a trimming of either lace or guipure em- 
broidery. A bit of lace trims the collar and fin- 
ishes the sleeve. The collar is tied with a bit of { 





ribbon like the sash, only narrower. Embroidery 


; or lace is placed under the skirt as a finish, the 
j same as is used for the berthe. 


This costume 
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should be made of either cashmere or snrah silk, 
and is appropriate for a girl of five years or 
more, according to her size. 






























TEA-CLOTH, ON JAVA “YAVVAS, Erc. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAT? dx 
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We give here a pattern—a new and very artistic , 
In the front of the num-? 


one—for a tea-cloth, 
ber, we give a section of it, full size, from which 
it may be copied with ease. The border is done 
on Java canvas, the centre on butcher’s-linen. 


and enough of it is allowed for the fringe. 


S either side two shndes of gray. 
) brick-dust red. 
The narrow outside border is also of the linen, } 





star-shaped patterns. The first row is crimson. 
In the exterior angle, work in light-brown. The 
third, dark-brown in the interior angle, and on 
Fourth row, 
Fifth row, dark-brown and two 
shades of gray. Sixth row, 


crimson. The birds 


} are done in outline, all the hody in light-blue, 

Begin with the border, and, as we give the full } 
working-size, proceed to lay out the squares in ; blue, the head in brown, and with a few stitches 
Kensington-stitch with Havana-brown filoselle. | in gold thread. 
The inside border and the outside border are} light and dark blue. 


done in gold thread or gold-colored filoselle. brown filoselle. 


the dots are some in light-blue and some in dark- 


The wings and tails are alternate 
The branches are done in 
Fringe ont the edge of the cloth, 


After the squares are laid out, begin to fill in the } and tie in two rows of knots. 
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LAMP-SIHADE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





The shade consists of two layers. One made of } 


The other layer of white lace, joined to a ruche 


red silk, arranged and draped round a ring of {of plain tulle on the top, and gathered together 


wire, and trimmed with three bows of red satin } 


ribbon. 


with a small red ribbon, the ends of which are 
tied in loops. 





DESIGNS ON THE SUPPLEMENT. 





BY MRS. JANE WHKRAVER. 





We give, on the Suprrrement, two new and 
beautiful designs for the work-table, via: 

No. 1.—Ho.tity Desian ror Corner or Prano- 
Cover, Tasie-Coven, Ero. This can be done in 
Kensington-stitch, outline-stitch, or satin-stitch : 
crewels or filoselle to be used for the work. The 
leaves to be in green, the berries in brightered, 
and the stems in davk-gray. 

No. 2.—Spray om» Onematis, for work-basket, 





screen, embroidery on flannel, or other pur- 
poses, ,This can be done in Kensington-stitch or 
satin-stitch. The flowers can be done in white, 
shaded with purple; or in light-purple, shaded ; 
or in dark-purple, shaded; or in a reddish- 
purple: all being natural colors of the clematis. 
The leaves and stems in green. If embroidered 
on. flannel, it should all be done in white. 
Crewels or filoselle maybe used, at choice, 

‘ (169) 











WALL-TIDY. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This is an ornamental article for the reception 
of threads and scraps of paper. Take a circle of 
stiff card or mill-board, cover it on one side with 
a layer of old flannel, and over that one of silk, 
cut large enough to turn over the edge of card- 
board, then run it round and draw the cotton 

tight. This forms the back. Cut another piece, 
round one side, square on the other—see the 
engraving—but it must be slightly larger than 
the back piece, and sewed on a trifle fuller. 
This is lined with stiff cambric and satin. Sew 
a gold band around the edge, above a row of balls 
or tassels. The handle is made of a piece of cane 
cut flat on both sides, and with holes drilled fora 
needle and thread to pass through, is sewed on to 
the card-board, etc., piece of linen glued across 
it, and this before the card-board is covered at 
all. The handle is trimmed, and a piece of cam- 
‘bric is sewed at the back. 
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EMBROIDERY ON JAVA CANVAS. 











SQUARE CUSHION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 





We give here a new and very pretty design 
for 4 Square Cushion, which is easily made, and 
will be alike useful and ornamental. 

The centre consists in a square of some antique 
brocade, surrounded by a broad band of satin, } 
the joins being hidden by a galloon, either fancy } 
orembroidered. Each corner is ornamented with 
a different spray of flowers, either worked on the } 
material itself or appliqué, and edged with a? 
fringe. A thick cord completes the cushion, and } 
forms two distant loops on each side to allow of } 
suspension. | 
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RETICULE OR TOBACCO-POUCH. 


| 


The embroidered part is made of brown } 
leather, and lined with wash-leather. The de-} 
signs are worked in outline with two shades of} 
brown silk and gold thread. The upper portion 
consists of brown satin, and the tassels of brown ; 


silk. ; 

















EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Buying A Pepicres.”—It is told of some children 
who were playing together—let us cal) them the little 
Browns and the little Smithe—that.the former said to the 
latter, one day: “We can’t play with you any more: for 
amma says you haven't got a ‘pedigree,’"” The little 
Smiths went home-in great distress, They had no idea of 
what was meant by a “pedigree,” so they said innocently : 
“Can't you, dear mamma, buy us a *pedigree’?” “ Yes,” 
replied Mrs. Smith, “but first I must ask,” sarcastically, 
“where Mrs, Brown bought hers ” 

We do not know that we can add anything to the point 
of this story. A good many people, in the “smubbish” 
circles of our Eastern cities, pretend to have what they 


Artistic Uses ror SEAWEED.—Seaweed, arranged as a 
frame, looks very well around a photograph of a place or 
person, It should be tastefully sorted and arranged in a 
square, oval, or circle, Small shells added are effective, 
Kound a cabinet-photograph this frame looks remarkably 
well, The whole should have a wooden or gilt frame, with 
glass, to preserve it. The common large foreign leaf hand- 
screens look very well ornamented with seaweed. Paper 
lump-shades can be made pretty with seaweed gumimed on. 
If the shade is made in divisions, which is the best way, a 


) different seaweed should be in each division, unless uni- 


call a “ pedigree.” It is, in nine cases out of ten,@ garbled } 


one, furuished by some pretended expert in heraldry, show- 
ing that the Mr Brown in question was descended from an 
Irish king, or a Norman foll of the Cong , the 
fact being that the ancestral Brown was really @ cotton- 
broker, or stock-speculator, or perhaps something still less 
aristocratic, so called, 

Now, of all absurd things. in this republican country, 
the most absurd is to talk of “ pedigree” 
seuse, It is what one is, and not what one’s ancestors 
were, much less what one pretends they were, of which one 
should be proud. Our really great men never talked of 
“ pedigree.” Neither Adams nor Jefferson, neither Jack- 
son nor Lincoln, neither Webster, Clay, nor Calhoun, done 
of our distinguished generals, none of our eminent authors, 
wasted of their “ pedigree.” It is only, as a rule, the 
descendants of successful monopolists, who wish to “ gild 
their ill-gotten gold,” and who would\Jike to be thought 
descended from Englith noblemen, that talk this silly jar- 
gon about “ pedigree.” 

There is but one kind of “ pedigree "of which an Amer- 
ican should be proud, Tt isto have had honest, industrious, 
Gud-fearing men for ancestors. Burné was right, after all: 


“Tie rank is but the guinea-stamp, 
A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


Duizep FiLowers.—Procure a box two or three feet 
square, and place an arrangement inside to hold a few 
coals, or put some live charcoal in an iron pan, and set it in 





} should be double-folded, and rather coarse, 


furmity is desired, Pages of an album can be thus orna- 
mented, sewing a button to the corners to prevent the oppo- 
site page pressing too much on it. White net or jeaw 
d'oyleys could have seaweed laid delicately on. The net 
We once saw 


} the divisions of a white painted cupboard decorated with 


—at least, in this § 
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the box, which must be air-tight; or made so by pasting > 


paper over the cracks. Drop an ounce of roll*ulphur in 
Jumps on thé live charcoal, The box must be instantly 
closed, but there must be two small holes in it, one near 
the bottom, the other at the top; with corks to fit. These 
lioles must be left open to let air in for about ten minutes, 
then cork it up tight, and leave it for twenty-four hours 
closed, with the flowers suspended on sticks inaide. When 
opened, the flowerswill be found bleached and white; take 
them out, and suspen4.them in a dry shaded well-ventilated 
room, The flowers thus prepared are said to! keep for any 
jungth of tithe, provided the gir is dry. They assume 
their natural éolors in a few hours; some require a few 
days, but all flowers do fot answer equally well, 
f -_— ay 
Cutrune Is A Ver¥ DestnaBt® Taina, but it is not 
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seaweed, which looked very pretty indeed. A white var- 
nish covered the whole, and kept the delicate weeds intaet: 
Each panel had a sort of bouquet on it, the thicker kinds 
being arranged towards the centre, and the feathery kinds 
at the top. One or two strayed downwards from the centre, 
with the roots put upwards, The work had been done by 
girls, during a winter at the seaside, in their own school- 
room, 


How To Finien Crewes, Empgomery, Erc.—A new sub- 
scriber asks us how to finish crewel or sflk embroidery. We 
anewer, in the first place, that it should never be ironed. If 
worked in a frame, wake, before taking it out, some strong 
boiled starch ; let this get quite cold, when it should be a 
thick jelly; take some of it in the fingers, and rub it well 
on to the back of the needlework ; remove any surplus starch 
with a piece of soft paper, and leave in the frame until 
perfectly dry. 
the work, not on the material. 
been done on the hand, it must either be put iv a frame or 
nailed out as tightly and evenly as possible on a cloth on 
the floor, Mantel-borders and other large pieces of work 
must always be done in this way. If you starch your 
work, it is quite unnecessary ever to finish off the ends of 
your silk or wool, as the starch will keep them in place. 
Japanese embroiderers only draw their silk through when 
they have finished a needleful. Work finished this way 
stands out well and wears much better, but it must be 
thoroughly dry always before it is taken out of the frame, 
ete., ate. 


Of course, the starch is only to be put on 
If the work, however, has 


Back Numpers Can Aways Br Hap by writing to ws 
and enclosing the price, viz: cighteen cents for each 
number. “I have tried repeatedly at the news-agents’,” 
writes a lady, “for lack numbers; but they say they can- 
not get them.” Now this is not correct. They can always 
be had, but news-agents often will not take the trouble to 
order them, and hence reply that they cannot be had. In 
such cases, write to us, 


Tr You Have so Many Puoroorarus that they outgrow 
the size even of your largest album, then a good plan is to 


a substitute for goodnéas, nor does it negessarily conduce to } make # box, with a division down the centre; this will 
goodness, “You can whitewash a rascal with it, but not } keep them from dirt and dust; and, if you wish, a lock 


change him,” was the homely saying of someone, 
(172 


can be added, 
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Ove Puemiums For Gervine Up Criuss, as will be seen } 
from the Prospectus vn the second page of the cover, are } 
three fi nuniber. The first is an extra copy of the magu- / 
gine fur one year. The second is the “ Pearl of Price,” a { 
beautiful volume of American poetry, with steel-engravings, 
bound in morecco cloth, and with gilt edges, The third is 
a large-size steel-plute, size twenty-seven by twenty inches, 
entitled “ The Lion in Love.” We recapitulate the prices of 
three of our principal clubs, with the premiums 

Three copies for $4.50, with the “Pearl of Price” or 
“The Lion in Love” for premium, 

Four copies for $6.50, vith an extra copy of the magazine 
fur one year for premium, 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the } 
magazine fur one year for premium, and either the “ Pearl } 
of Price or “ The Lion in Love,” in addition. 

Now is a good time to subscribe. Those who do not wish 
tack numbers can commence with the July one; but back 
numbers to January, inclusive, can always be supplied, if , 
dasined. Specimens sent gratis, if written for in good faith. 

(ne Ong “Prrenson.”—The Gorham (N. H.) Moun- 
tainoor says; “There are many magazines, but only one ; 
‘Peterson,’ and there are some people who believe the ; 
world may as well come to an end, if this magazine should } 
couse tu be published. The fact is, its publisher knows } 
the exact wants of his subscribers, and uses his best efforts 
tociter to them, The last number has articles from Mrs. } 
Ann 8. Stephens, Frank Lee Benedict, and others equally 
m noted. Then there is the lovely steel-engraving; a 
Weautifal double-size steel colored fashion-plate; and half 
# Wundred other illustrations for stories, work-table, fash- 
jons, ete., etc.” 


Tux Onpinary Patt that is used for scrubbing in the 
Kitchen does not look very ornamental; but, if it is } 
paluted black or any other color, with bands of gold on the 
hwops, and wreaths of flowers painted between them, the 
tub lined with satin of a contrasting shade, with a drawn 
tag-top, it makes a capital receptacle for scraps of work ; 
‘asa tub without any living, it makes a pretty stand for 
alarge plant. 


Easy To Earn A Free Cory.—Nothing is easier, we reply 
to Sophia, than to earn a free copy of “ Peterson.” Get 
four subscribers, at $1.62'4 each, or six at $1.50, and you 
will receive the magazine for yourself, gratis, fur a year. 
Think of it. Kvery month, nearly one hundred pages of 
treading, besides the beautiful steel-engravings, colored 
fashious, work-table patterns, etc., etc, 

A Worp To Youne Grris—Do all your work in as pure 
ae atmosphere as possible, and in as upright ® position. 
Never sit or stand in a bent or uncomfortable pose: for as 
you stand, so you will grow. If you wish to be straight— { 
“like an arrow,” as the saying is—stand up; if you prefer } 
tebe crooked and round-shouldered, bend over your work 





aud at your studies. 

Our Sreet-Encravine, this month, is after an original } 
Painting by EB. L. Henry, Esq., 80 celebrated for his real- 
istic pictures of American life. To the last spring exhi+ ! 
bition at New York, he sent several paintings, and we} 
Waderstand all were sold almost as soon as they appeared i 
onthe walls. There can be no better proof of merit than 
Meorns like this, 

“Like Ir Berree.”—A lady writes: “1 like your maga- } 
tine better than the one Iam taking now, and, as soon as ; 


ee 
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Appitions To Civns May Br Maps at any time during 
the year, and at the same price as paid by the rest of the 
club, Back numbers to January, inclusive, can always be 
furnished, It is never too late to get up clubs, or to make 


‘ additions to clubs, and so earn additional premiums. No 


magazine gives value in return for its cost like “ Peterson.” 

In OnnamentinG WALLS with Wheatna, for festive 
occasions, make the wreaths flat, instead of round like a 
rope. They should be fastened on to a strip of any bright- 
red material which shows on either side; this not only 
enhances the effect of the garlaud, but preserves the wall 


{ from being scratched or disculored by the stalks. 


Tue Proor Or RerinemMent, thirty years ago, was a 
centre-table covered with the latest new books, magazines, 
etc, ete. Now it is to huve the walls loaded down with 
bric-a-brac. For one, we think the old fashion best. 


Wr Are Askep ConTinvaL.y for patterns for alphabets 


} for marking. Accordingly, we give one in the front of this 


number, By combining any two or three of these letters, 
you can get your initials. 


Never Go To Bep leaving anything undone that ought 
to have been done that day. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
The Ten Laws Of Health. By J. R. Black, M.D. 1 vol., 


?12mo, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—We have 


here one of the best books of its kind that we have ever 
been called on to criticize. It is really a medical treatise. 
But it is written in popular style, so as to be within the 


‘ comprehension of everybody, and therefore is a work that 


ought tu be in every family. It shows, not only how dis- 
euses are produced, often by ignorance, but also points out 
the prevention. It will be found especially valuable in 
what it says abont epidemic diseases and other dangerous 
infections. The Philadelphia Medical Times says that, if 
Looks like this could be more widely disseminated and 
read, the welfure of faniilies, and the general health, would 
be greatly promoted. In this verdict we cordially concur. 

Zoroaster. By F. Marion Crawford. 1 vwol., 12mo. New 
York: McMillen & Co.—tn this new novel, that fertile 
writer, the author of “ Mr. Isaacs,” returns to the mystical 
elenient, with which he first achieved popularity, This 
element, while an objection to extremely practical intel- 
lects, has an extraurdinary attraction for many minds, 
especially highly imaginative ones. “ Zoroaster,” in addi- 
tion, is full of glowing descriptions of ancient (Uriental 
life. ‘here are but few characters, so that the canvas 
is not overcrowded. The story itself is full of vigor. 

Iueck Of a Wandering Dane. By Hans Lykkelaeger. 1 vol., 
12mo, Philadelphia: P. O. Box Th4 —This is an auto- 
biography, published, as well as written and illustrated, 
by the subject of the memuir. The narrative is racy and 
original. The author was born in Denmark, but came to 
America to seck his fortune, where he seems to have met 
with adventures that rival those of Gil Blas, 

In The Dark Hours, By Mrs 8. A. Dorsey. 1 vol., 12moe, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a charming 
novel of Southern life, written by a native of Louisiana, 
a lady who, from childhood, saw the best society there. 
Apart from its interest as a story, therefore, “In The 
Dark Hours” has a value, we are told, as a faithful picture 
of Creole life and its surroundings. 

A Becond Life. By Mrs. Alexander. 1 vol., 12mo. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co.—This lady has written two of the 


my time is out, will subscribe for yours again.” This is } very best love-stories of the day—“ Her Dearest Foe” and 
the experience of all who leave “Peterson,” to try other { “The Wooing O't." ‘The present story is not quite so 
Magazines, { good as those, but it is superior to any of her others, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, } 
“ Pererson’s” Promises ARE ALWays Kupt.—A lady 3 
writes to us that, earlier in the year, she subscribed for a } 


magazine that, to quote her words, “ made all yorts of prom- 
ises. But,” she adds, “they have not been,kept, and so I 
come back to ‘ Peterson,’ which always keeps its promises,” 
Yes; we never make a promise that we do not keep. There 
are other magazines, however, that will promise anything, { 
in order to get money from subscribers; making promises } 
that, in the very nature of things, cannot honestly be carried } 
out: as, before long, the deluded subscribers discover, to § 
their cost, Of course, such periodicals have no permanent } 
popularity. They are soon found out, and either die at , 
once or drag on a miserable existence. Naturally, euch 
things frighten people. But the public must not confound } 
“ Peterson” with such magazines. Whoever subscribes to 
it is sure to get, not only what was promised, but even } 
more: the best engravings, the best colored fashions, the ° 
best stories, the best patterns, etc., etc. “It is a proof of 
refinement,” says an editor, writing to ua, “ when ‘ Peter- 
son’ is seen on the centre-table.” We may add that it isa 
proof of “ Peterson's” superiority, that it has a circulation 
exceeding that of all the other lady’s-books combined, and 
has had this exceptional circulation for a whole generation. } 

Bakixc-Powper Tramps.—The danger to the public 
health from the indiscriminate use of the many lime 
and alum baking-powders of commerce has been so fully 
exposed that everybody desires to avoid them, As “ fore- 
warned is forearmed,” housekeepers will thank us for 
apprising them of the special efforts at present being made 
to dispose of such powders in this vicinity, 

The proprietors of some of the worst of these powders ‘ 
are now going from house to house, trying, by means of a > 
trick or so-called test, with heat and water, to show that | 
their article is as good as the Royal Baking-Powder, mak- 
ing the comparison with this brand because everybody recog- ‘ 
nizes it to be absolutely pure and wholesome, the object, 
of course, being to supply their own goods in place of the 
Royal, which housekeepers have for so many years relied 
upon to puff up the morning biscuit, and to make the light, ? 
palatable, and whol roll, cake, and pastry, for which 
it is famous. 

The housekeeper wi!l do well to be on her guard against ' 
these baking-powder tramps. Every intelligent person } 
kuows that any goods peddled from house to house in. this ' 
manner, or that are given away in samples, or sought to be 
introduced by secretly traducing the character of other ; 
goods, well known to be pure and reliable, have no merits of } 
their own, and have failed to find purchasers through legiti- ; 
mate means. ? 

; 





We are informed, as a matter of fact, that one of these 
tramps is trying to introduce a powder that has been found 
by the Government chemist to be 11.85 per cent. lime, 
while the other peddles a powder that is 20 per cent. alum $ 
—one a powerful caustic, the other a corrosive poison. ; 

No such tricks or jugglery will be apt to deceive any ¢ 
intelligent person. The housekeeper who has used her } 
Royal Baking-Powder ever since she discarded cream-tartar | 
and soda knows more about its qualities than all the } 
tramps in the country can teach her. The crucial test to ; 
which she has put the Royal Baking-Powder—the test of § 
actual and successful work in the preparation of _ pure ; 
and wholesome food, under which it has never failed—is } 
entirely satisfactory to her. She has always had “ good- 
luck” with it in making light, sweet, and delicious bread, § 
biscuit, and cake, and has placed it, to stay, at the head of } 
her housekeeping-favorites, he knows that it has been ; 
officially approved by the Government chemists aa the best, 
and we imagine that the baking-powder tramp who 
attempts to supplant its place in her confidence will find 


this a bad year for his business. , 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK, 
HH Every Receipt in. this Cook-Book has been tested by « 





PRESERVES. 
Citron Preserve.—Cut off the outside, and shape the pieces 


; to fancy. To one pound of fruit, put one pound of sugar; 
‘ put the fruit in strong alum and water, and boil for one 
> hour; whilst boiling, take it out and throw into cold 


water, and then return it to the boiling alum-water; this 
will crisp it. Then put it into cold water, and let boil for 


; one hour, to extract the alum, taking it out two or three 


times, and dipping it in cold water; make a syrup of the 
sugar; put the fruit in it, and some green ginger; keep 
closely covered whilst boiling, and the preserve will be of 


} a beautiful green color. Boil until clear; add the lemon- 


peel, cut fine and thin, and the juice of several lemons; 
scrape off the green rind. 

Peach- Bulter.—Pare ripe peaches, and put them in a pre- 
serving-kettle, with sufficient water to boil them soft; then 
mash them through a colander, removing the stones. Te 


each quart of the peach, put one and one-half pounds of 
} sugar, and boil very slowly for one hour; stir often and 


keep it from burning; put in stone or glass jars; seal 


} tightly, and keep in a cool place. Grape-butter is also 


excellent, Grapes can be used that do not ripen, 
TRIFLES, OF FRESH FRUIT. 
Apple-Trifle—For this, peel, core, and quarter some very 
good cooking-apples, of nice flavor, and stew them with a 
strip or two of lemon-peel, sufficient water to cover the 
bottom of the stewpan, and sugar in the proportion of one- 
half to one pound of fruit. When the apples are quite 
tender, press them through a fine wire sieve, and, when 
cool enough, put the pulp in a trifle-dish. A slice or twe 


; of quince may be stewed with the apples, if liked. For a 


pint of fruit-pulp, have ready a pint of rich thick cream, 


?.and mix with it a small teaspoonful of essence of vanilla 
' and powdered sugar, according to taste; whisk these to a 
froth, and, as it rises, skim it off with a cream-skimmer, 


and cover the apple-yalp with it until the whole looks 
white and frothy, and the dish is heaped high with it. A 
layer of sponge-cake. soaked in a mixture of sherry, may 
be put in the bottom of the trifle-dish, 

Quince- Trifle, the same as apple-trifie. 

Strawberry-Trifle.—This is best nade with the fresh fruit, 
but a substitute may be made by using some good preserve 
mixed with some sharp apples, stewed without sugar, and 
pulped. Cover with whipped cream, flavored with sherry. 

Raepberry- Trifle.—Exactly as strawberry. 

All these trifles may be served with the addition of the 
sponge-cake, etc., mentioned for apple-trifle, for a variety. 

Wafer or some other delicate biscuit should be eaten with 
this dish. 

PICKLES, 

To Make Pickles.—As far as possible, it is well to boil 
the vinegar for pickles in stoneware jars, rather than in 
metal vessela The hot vinegar dissolves the tin from the 
iron pans, and a portion of the substance from brass and 
copper ones, which is unwholesome. Stoneware jars or 
glass bottles should always be used for keeping pickles, and 
never red glazed earthen jars. These latter are glazed with 
lead, and this, when dissolved by the acid of the vinegar, 
is poisonous, It is essential that green pickles be well 
closed. Bottles are best corked and closed with wax, and, 
for tying down jars, bladder; wash-leather and gutta-percha 
tissue are good, Green-pickle jars should be examined 
occasionally, and, if mold is found to have accumulated, 
and the vinegar to have become insipid to the taste, it 
should be poured.away, and new vinegat, which has been 
well boiled with a little spice, and allowed to cool, poured 
in. By attending to these directions, pickles may be kept 
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good for many years, and will rather become better than 
worse. Walnuts especially always improve after several 
years’ keeping, and, to be tasted in perfection, should never 
be eaten new. It is important to keep pickles in a light § 
dry place. nly the best cider-vinegar ought to be used } 
in making pickles, Yellow pickles and mango pickles are } 
better for being kept several years, § 
Sweet-Pickled Cuntelopes.—Pare and slice six large cante- } 
lopes, not too ripe; add one gallon of strong vinegar, the ? 
evening previous to pickling. Next morning, strain off the } 
vinegar, and add to it four pounds of brown sugar, some 
mace, cloves, aud cinnamon. When it boils, skjm it, and 
then put in the fruit; let it boil until it can be pierced with } 
a straw. It is better-flavored when not cooked very much. ; 
Sweet-Pickled Pears.—Pare the fruit nicely; take out the ; 
specks, and then preserve it in the same manner as | 
sweet-pickled damsons, using the same proportions. The 
blossom and stem can be made with cloves and spices. 
German Sweet-Pickled Peaches,—To one quart of vinegar, 
put one pound of brown sugar, down weight, and cinnamon 
to taste, Boil the sugar, vinegar, and cinnamon together, 
Throw in the peaches, and let them scald for 
five minutes, when they are done. Put them in a jar, ’ 
and tie them down. 
To Pickle Waluuts.—Put the walnuts in salt and water for ° 
ten days, stopping the jar close with a linen cloth, so that 
the waluuts cannot rise above the water; then put them in 
Vinegar for ten days. If the walnuts are exposed to the 
air, they will lose their color. To one hundred walnuts, > 
put one-half ounce of mace, one-quarter ounce of cloves, } 
one-quarter ounce of nutmegs, one hundred cloves of gar- } 
lic, one and one-half pints of mustard-seed, « handful of } 
horse-radish, sliced, some bay salt, and one gallon of good } 
tider-vinegar, The vinegar should not be scalded. The } 
Walnuts should be young enuugh as to be easily pierced } 
with a pin. : 
2 
; 
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Do You Drean Wrinktrs?—The death-blow to youthful 
looks, and a sure warning that age is creeping on, are 
those same dreaded wrinkles. To defy them, to remove } 
them, and also to prevent their coming, use Pulm Kusmeo. ; 
It keeps the skin smooth and free from chaps and pimples. 

Palm Kosmeo used in combination with Palm Poudre, 
nothing can be finer as a complexivn-cosmetic. My own } 
personal use is proof, and I am justified in saying to my } 
thousands of customers: Try it, aud be convinced of its | 
merits. Also Extract of Turkish Kose-Leaves, « very fine ; 
indelible tint for the cheeks aud lips. 

Prices, Palm Kosmeo, $1.00 and $2.00 a box. Kosmeo } 
Poudre, 50 cents and $1.00 a box—can be sent by mail, } 


Turkish Kose-Leaves, 50 cents and $1.00 a bottle—cannot } 
besent by mail. These goods are only sold by me. Send } 
for catalogue of Huir Goods. Mrs. C. Thompson, 32 East } 
Fourteenth Stroet, New York. 

“Mark Maynarp’s Wire.”—T. B. Peterson & Brothers } 
have just published a new American novel from the pen of } 
Frankie Faling King, of Indiana, which is an exceptionally ; 
fine one, possessing wonderful power, rare originality, and } 
adegree of absorbing interest seldom attained. Marked } 
vividness and naturalness characterize the entire narrative. } 
Thoroughly American —brilliant and dashing—the romance , 
is also sentimental without trenching upon the morbid or 
mawkish. “Mark Maynard’s Wife” will delight every- } 
body, and should be read by all, young and old: for it is 
one of the best and most attractive novels of the day, 
Copies of it will be sent promptly, to anyone, post-paid, on 
Pemitting seventy-five cents in a letter to the publishers, ; 
T. B Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. ¢ 

You. UXXXVITL—10. 
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Mas. Sovruwortn’s Famous Novers.—T. B, Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, have just published an entire new, 
complete, and uniform edition of all the celebratea werks 
written by Mrs. Emma D. E, N. Southworth, the popular 
American authoress, There is no American author now 
living, indeed, whose writings secure more immediate and 
general circulation. In all her works there is intense 
interest. She has great originality of character, fine descrip- 
tive powers, stirring adventures, scenes of pathos, and pages 
that quicken the pulse and thrill the heart with interest. 
There is also great ingenuity in the construction of her 
plots. This edition of Mrs. Southworth’s books is complete 
in forty-three volumes, bound in morocco cloth, biack and 
gold, with a full gilt back, and is sold at the low price of 
one dollar and fifty cents a volume, or sixty-four dcllars and 
fifty cents for a full and complete set. They will be found 
for sale by all first-class booksellers everywhere, or copies 
of any one, or more, or all of them, will be sent to anyone 
or any place, promptly, by mail, post-paid, or by express, 
freight prepaid, on remitting one dollar and fifty cents for 
each one wanted, in a letter to the publishers, T. B. l'eter- 
son & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. A catalogue of them will 
be sdnt to any address on application. 


Horsrorp’s Acip Puospnate A Rerresuine Drainnx.— 


> Dr. A. L. Hall, Fairhaven, N. Y., says: “It forms an 
> excellent substitute fur lemon-juice, and will furnish a 


refreshing drink for the sick.” 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
(Mepicat Botany—Or THE Garpen, Fieip, anv Fonest.} 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A. M., M. D. 

No. XI,—Tosacco, 

Toxsacco— Nicotiana Tabacum, Called after Jean Nicot 
French Ambassador at the Court of Lisbon, who was active 
in extending its cultivation. “Tobacco” probably from 
the town of Tobasco, where the Spaniards first smoked it. 
The various edicts and anathemas against its use, aud the 
famous counterblast of King James, are well known; bu 
all have failed to arrest its rapidly-increasing use And, 


> notwithstanding the first repugnance to its odor and taste, 


it has surmounted them and has become the ruling passion 
of millions in every country on the globe. 

The composition of tobacco-smoke consists of free car- 
bon, some ammonias in a state of vapor, carbonic acid and 
carbonic oxide, each in a state of gas, and a product, crude 


} nicotine, condensed into an oily-like substance from a state 


of vapor. The ammonia bites the tongue of a novice; the 
carbous produce drowsiness, and, with the nicotine, un- 
steady action of the heart, tremulousness, nausea, and 
vomiting. In one “learning to smoke,” the effects are 
painful to witness: the stumach is the first to suffer; the 
heart's action becomes feeble and tremulous; a ghastly 
paleness ensues; and there is often a sensation of impend- 
ing death, 

The system, however, with a few exceptions, soon 
becomes accustomed to tobacco, as it does to the use 
of antimony, opium, arsenic, etc.—a tolerance is estab- 
lished, and the user flatters himself that it doesn’t hurt 
him; but the dire mischief goes quietly and slowly 
onward, notwithstanding the products of the tobaccy ; 10 
largely thrown out by the lungs, skin, and kidneys. ‘1! 
saliva is wasted or vitiated; the blood is thinner than 
natural; the glands of the throat are injuriously influenced 
by the smoke: the heart is enfeebled, and digestion and 
innervation as «a whole are impaired, 

I warn mothers against using <vuff-oiutment—snuff 
mixed with lard—to the heads of children affected with 
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scald-head: vomiting, fainting, profuse sweats, apoplexy, 


and death have resulted. Pain and cramps of the stomach, } 


water-brash, palpitation of the heart, and a sense of faint- 


ness at the pit of the stomach are common symptoms in ; 


users of tobacco, Strangulated hernia, obstinate consti- 
pation from spasm of the bowels, retention of urine from 
tike causes, have been relieved by injections of infusions 
of tobacco. But lobelia, used in the same manner, is far 
safer and equally efficacious, So also in spasm of the 
glottis, tetanus, spasmodic croup and asthma, dislocations, 
etc., where tobacco has been used in some form, lobelia 
will prove equally curative, without danger from its local 
use or internal administration, which cannot be affirmed 
of tobacco cataplasms even. In fine, tobacco should not 
only be excluded from our therapeutics, but the cultivation 
or introduction of it should be made a penal offense: for 
its use has become so general and so immoderate as to lay 
the foundation of serious nervous disorders in our youth 
everywhere throughout the land. 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


How To Keep Weti.—Two-thirds of the sickness that 
prevails—at least, uftil old-age comes on—is the result of 
a violation of the laws of health. We think it may be of 
service if we state, as briefly as possible, what ought to be 
done to keep healthy. 

1. Perrect ABLUTION.—What does this mean? It 
means the retention of the skin in that state of perfect 
parity which alone is compatible with the maintenance of 
health. No one whose skin does not act as nature intended 
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be observed, Eat slowly—very slowly. No heavy suppers: 
very little meat at any time; plenty of vegetables, in- 
> cluding bread. Of this last, those who are inclined to 
embonpoint should eat but very little. Obesity is un- 
¢ healthful, even in grown-up people; it is worse in the 
, young. One’s own taste should be consulted as to what 
2 is beneficial; but even things that are liked should be 
} partaken of but sparingly. It isa bad thing for a young 
} girl to go for too long a time without food. The stomach 
) preys on itself, and the whole system gets weak from long 
3 fasting. There are times, of course, when a girl cannot 
2 get food at the time she would need it, and, on such 
g occasions, when coming to table, she is apt to be hungry 
2 indeed. Let her beware of over-eating, or eating too 
} hastily, at such a time. 

@ 4. Steer.—This must be obtained, else the nerves will 
¢ fail and debility will ensue and open the door to any 
’ ailment that may choose to walk in and take possession 
3 of the system. But, if you have been employed well all 
day, if you have eaten temperately and taken a bath and 
plenty of exercise, sleep will come. Take care that the 
room is well ventilated, however, and neither too hot nor 
too cold, and that the pillows are soft, the mattress firm 
and smooth, and the bed-clothing not heavy. 

5. Tur Minp.—This has much to do with bodily health. 
Control your temper; never get angry, if possible; if you 
are so and cannot help it, struggle to take time to talk. 
At such a moment, silence is indeed golden; pray maintain 
it, if you cannot speak without exciting yourself and saying 
that for which you may afterwards be sorry. 


eee 


it should can be really and truly well. You may neglect ¢ 


your bath, and may feel no evil results from this at 
present; but, depend upon it, you are weakening your 


system. If the skin does vot, or rather, we should say, $ 


is prevented from performing its duties as a great emunc- 
tory, greater stress and more work is thrown upon the 
internal organs, especially upon the liver; and although, 
while you are young and strong, this organ may not com- 
plain, the day will surely come when it will. 

Independent of its uses as an organ of touch and a 
covering for the whole body, the skin regulates the animal 


heat. When, and only when, it is in perfect order, it ; 


carries off heat from the body by means of the insensible 


perspiration in hot weather, thus cooling the blood and } 


obviating danger from internal congestion; and, in cold 
weather, it maintains the heat of the system. But a more 
important duty still has the skin to perform, in carrying 
off from the body and the blood, by means of the sweat- 
glands, an immense amount of effete or used-up material, 
which, if retained, would tend to poison the blood and 
produce disease of many different kinds. 

2. Exercise.—How many thousands of women there 
are who scarcely know the meaning of this word. Exer- 
cise must be quite independent of any labor you may have 
undergone during the day. Exercise should be taken 
with regularity day after day; it should not be fatiguing, 
but very nearly so: one sleeps better at night after return- 
ing from a long walk that has rendered her pleasantly 
tired. i xercise must be pleasant, to be of use. If walking 
is indulged in, remember you must either traverse roads 
or streets slowly and leisurely, where you find something 
to amuse and instruct, or you must be going somewhere, 
and have some object in view. A meaningless march along 
an uninteresting highway is merely depressing, and, if it 
does any good at all, it is only because you are breathing 
fresh air. Exercise is best taken an hour or two after a 
meal, and neither immediately before nor immediately 
after. During exercise, wear light clothing, and beware 
of perspiring too much, lest you weaken the body and 
make it subject to a chill whenever you sit down, 

3. Eating anp Drinking.—Temperance in both must 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fia. 1.—Visitine-Dress, oF Buack Lace. Three flounces 
of black lace are on the skirt, which is edged with poppy- 
red satin. The tunic and body are made of lace by the 
piece. The front is rather loose, and is drawn to the 
right side, where it is gathered up with long loops of 
poppy-red ribbon. The back of the bodice is gathered 
under a red satin belt, and the skirt, sleeves, shoulder, etc., 
are trimmed with poppy-red satin loops and bows. 

§ Fig. 11.—GarpdEN-PARTY Dress, oF Pink Batiste. There 
is a narrow plaiting of the batiste around the bottom of the 
skirt; above this are two ruffles of white lace on the front 
of the skirt, The skirt at the back is full and undraped; 
it is turned under at the bottom at the back. Two jabots 
of white lace are on each side of the skirt, where they ter- 
minate under the back fullness. The white lace trims the 
edge of the cuirass bodice and sleeves, Large white lace 
collar. Large hat of coarse black straw, lined with poppy- 
red, and trimmed with poppy-red satin, daisies, and poppies. 

Fig. 111.—WaALKInG-Dress, oF Burr-CoLorep SATEEN, 
The skirt is of plain buff sateen, trimmed with two 
tucked ruffles. The overdress is of the sand-colored fig- 

‘ ured sateen, made princess-shape, with a bodice-drapery 
reaching from the right shoulder to the left side of the 

‘ waist. The skirt is draped from left to right, and is very 
full at the back, where it falls over the underskirt. Yello 

‘ straw hat, trimmed with blue surah silk and ragged robbins, 
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Fig. 1v.—Watxkino-Dress, or Brack Nun’s-VEILING. 
The underskirt is of black and white striped canvas-cloth, 
an imitation of a second skirt being at the bottom. The 

lonaise, and falls in long straight lines at 
the back. It ‘is draped to the hip in front. Fichu and cuffs 
of Spanish lace. Straw hat, trimmed with black velvet 3 
and white feathers. 

Fig. V.—GarpDEN-Party Dress, oF Wuite Ficurep SiLk 
anp Suran. The skirt is of white silk, brocaded in blue; 
it is trimmed down the sides and around the front with 
imitation Malines lace. The overdress has paniers at the 
side, and falls at the back in loose draperies. The bodice 
has plaits reaching from the shoulders to the waist. Cufis 





of the brocaded silk on the sleeves. Hat of yellow straw, ’ 


trinrmed with surah and blue feathers. 


Fic, vi.—Watkine-Dress, or THIN Brown WOOLEN { 
Mareriau. The skirt is of plain goods, tucked; the polo- } 


naise is of a lighter shade of brown, studded with tufts of 
frisé chenille. The polonaise fastens slant-wise with a 


. silver ornament, and is draped to form points. The bodice 
has plaited revers, Collar of dark-brown velvet. Hat of ; 
brown straw, trimmed with brown velvet and brown > 


feathers. 


Fig. vul.—WALKING-Dress, OF DARK-BLUE BUNTING. ; 
The underskirt has one deep kilt-plaiting. The tunic is « 


draped shawl-fashion in front, and falls plain at the back, 
The jacket fits closely, and opens in front over a cream- 
colored cloth vest. Collar, cuffs, and pockets on the jacket 
vt aark-blue velvet. Cream-colored felt bat, trimmed with 
blue velvet and cock’s-plume. 

Fig. viu1.—WaLkine-Dress, or Gray Zernyr-CLoru. 
The skirt has a long kilting at the side. The lower part 
of the draped front is tucked, as well as the full breadth at 


the back, The pointed bodice has a broché waistcoat, gray ; 


and red, and the latter is crossed by pointed bands of the 
gray zephyr-cloth. 

Fig. 1x.—Hovse-Dress, or MiGNonETTE-GREEN CaMBRIC. 
The skirt has a deep gathered flounce, edged with bége- 
colored lace, falling over a knife-plaiting of the cambric. 


The round tunic, with wide sash-ends at the back, is | 


> trimmed with bége lace, and forms a full puff at the top. 


The edge of the bodice, velvet cuffs, and collar of dark- } 


green velvet are trimmed with the lace. 


Fie. x.—Jacket, or Brack Brocné GrenavingE, MADE 
It is much longer in front than at i 
the back, where there are three box-plaits. The collar and | 
cuffs are of guipure. Black crochet ball-buttons trim the > 
front. This jacket is also very stylish made of black silk ‘ 


Over Dark-Rep Sitk. 


damask or broché velvet. 
Fic, x1.—New-Stytz Brack Straw Hat, 


feathers. 

Fig. xi.—Hygir-Pins, or TorTorse-SHELL, with tortoise- 
shell and Rhine-stone or paste tops. 

Fig, x111.— War ror Summer, or Moss-Green Pius, 
or a Ligur Quauity., The ends are longer than the back, 


aud the pretty hood is lined with pale primrose-colored , 


satin. 


Fig. xtv.—Hat, or Buack Lace, trimmed with black 


ribbon and pink roses. 


Fig. xv.—SLeEve, or SiLk, with a very deep cuff of ; 


velvet, which buttons on the outside. 


Fig. Xv3.—SLEEVE, FoR MourninG-Dnress, trimmed with ; 


black crape 


Fig. xvii —-Bopice, oF Cream-CoLorep SuRAH. The } 
The basque and sleeves © 


bodice is plaited, back and front. 
are edged with lace, and there 18 a jabot of lace down the 
front Bows and band of brown velvet. 


Fig, xvist.—Manreet, or Ligut Summer Cron. The ; 
basque and long ends have a full flounce of woolen } 


lace The front has a full jabot of lace, and the ends are 
rathered, and finished by jet ornaments, This style of 


1 


eee 


bound with ; 
black velvet, and trimmed with black velvet loops and , 
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mantle is very beautiful in black Ottoman silk, trimmed 

with black Chantilly or Spanish lace. 

Fig. x1x.—Garpen-Party Dress, or Licut-Brown 
; Sateen, Sruppep With Pink Roses. The underskirt is 
; laid in large box-plaits, The tunic is full at the waist, and 
draped high at the back, where it forms a puff. Just below 
the waist isa full puffing of the material. The bodice is 
laid in plaits, and opens in front over a cream-colored 
lace chemisette, The waistband, collar, and trimmings are 
of brown velvet ribbon. Hat of light-brown straw, trimmed 
with velvet of a darker shade and pink roses. 

Fig. xx.—Giru’s Hat, or Dark-Bive Straw, trimmed 
with loops of ribbon of the same color. 

General Remarks.— Belted dresses are much worn by 
$ young people, especially for cambric, sateen, and other 
wash-dresses, Piqués are made almost like the tailor-made 
dresses. The material is so heavy that much drapery is 
burdensome. 

The changes in dressmaking and draping, this summer, are 
seen more in small details than in any general outlines of 
absolutely new creations. The full effect of the back- 
drapery is increased, but no dress-improvers or crinolettes 

are worn by well-dressed people, and the full appearance 
: seems only the clever effect of the drapery much bunched 
up. But, where this effect is not liked, it seems equally 
good style to allow the tunic to bang straight and bag-like, 
in the same way that it did last year. The basques are 
short and cut quite round, about two inches below the 
waist, with no back-trimmings or folds in many cases.. The 
edges of the whole bodice, when cut in this way, are often 
edged with bead passementerie, or a. kind of silk bead, 
which is a Parisian novelty this year. The front darts are 
now cut very high indeed. 

Flounces are still used; most of them have four or five 
tucks run in at the edge, and they are kilted in various 
ways in wide and narrow plaits, and these are fastened 
down flatly, so as to prevent their giving the least bouffant 
or full effect. In dresses made for young people, flounces 
are less used, and all kinds of flat trimmings are in vogue 
—folds, tucks, braiding, and also the new woolen yak laces, 
which are so plentifully used for every description of dress. 
These laces will form one of the very distinguishing marks 
} of all the year’s fashions. They appear to wear very well, 
when used with care, and they are not more expensive than 
the different kinds of imitation laces that have been so 
much employed during the last two or three years. 

All skirts of dresses, costumes, etc., follow the same styles, 
having plain foundations, over which the tunics and dra- 
$ peries are arranged in long folds, the puffy ones being 
reserved for the back. Young ladies’ summer dresses are 
made with narrow flounces to the waist, with perhaps small 
; panier-like overskirts, or only back-drapery. 
$ Two or even more materials continue to be used for all 
‘ dresses to be worn on all occasions. In an ordinary gown, 
; the bodice and tunic are of the same material, and the cuffs, 
collar, and front plastron would match the skirt. If there 
be a jacket, it would match the upper skirt, while a waist- 
$ coat would be like the lower, Tunics are worn very long, 
and nearly all are arranged so as to hang on one side of the 
dress, A very generally-used model has a shawl-point in 
front. 

The fronts of bodices and the hips of skirts are increased 
in size, in order, it is said, to make the waist appear smaller. 
Not only are the dresses themselves full over the hips, but 
false hips are being manufactured, as well as false busts. 

Notwithstanding these full hips, however, many skirts 
are still made with box-plaitings from waist to foot 
? Accordeon-plaiting has already disappeared from Pari 
fashions. 

Other skirts are gathered into the waist at the hips and at 

the back. The front, however, is often quite plain, without 
} even an apron or a drapery to relieve its plainness. Some- 
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times, again, the entire skirt is quite plain—whilst the 
bodice alone, which is of a different material, has the 
back lengthened to form a train, or double skirt, at the 
back. A bodice or coat of this kind can be worn with sev- 
eral skirts, and thus greatly vary the costume. These 


bodice-coats are made of brocade, velvet, silk, satin, and } 
plush, and may be trimmed with lace of the same color. ; 
In general, however, dresses are less trimmed than they } 


were, 
fashionable, and are placed on the shoulders as epaulettes, 


Ornaments of beaded passementeries are the most ’ 


and on the hips, to loop up draperies, and also at the back. > 
’ fact, seem to be adopted chiefly to facilitate the backward 


‘the newest thing is lead beads, or porcelain beads to 
imitgte lead. Other beads are always the same color as the 
cress. 

In trimmings, woolen braid, also, about a quarter of a yard 


is either completely covered with velvet appliqués and gold, 
or silver or steel beads. Gold-thread braid, however, is no 
longer seen on elegant dresses. 

Bands of velvet or plush, plain or striped, may also trim 


> sweep of the train. 


PAPAL ADRAPRALR LARA AAAARALR AAA shy 


over with minute silver dots, and caught up in graceful 
drapery at one side. Also very beautiful was an evening. 
dress in watered silk, in wide stripes of tea-rose and pale- 
blue, the train and skirt-frunt bordered with a single full 
puff of pale-blue satin, caught at intervals with small pearl 
ornaments. The skirt-front was composed of draperies of 
white figured lace net over pale-blue satin. The corsage 
was cut square, full curves of white lace being set around 
the opening and ornamenting the half-long sleeves. The 
skirt-fronts described on the last two toilettes are much 
narrower than they have heretofore been worn, and, in 


I regret to say that the becoming and 
convenient transparent sleeve is entirely out of vogue, being 


; seen no more, either in lace or passementerie. 
in width, is fashionable, to trim elegant dresses. This braid ° 


On the other hand, I am happy to be able to state that the 
shapes and trimmings of hats and bonnets are much less 


> exaggerated than they were last spring. The small tasteful 


walking-dresses, when trimming is desired. Then come } 
’ of small birds form a favorite trimming, and so too do high 


beaded chenille trimmings, feather-trimmings, and lace, 


~~ 
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, the unerring good taste of the Parisian milliner. 


close-fitting capote is no longer piled high with ornaments 
that seem aspiring to reach the clouds, and the high crowns 
of the hats are diminished by at least one-third. Clusters 


cockades of ribbon in which several colors are blended with 
Large 


> clusters of flowers are also much worn, tulips and mari- 


Dresses are becoming plainer and plainer, till I actually ; 
think there is a good chance of our returning to the straight ° 
full skirts and untrimmed corsages of some forty years ago. } 


It must be confessed that the new styles exact perfection in 


the fit and cut of every dress, As to the materials, their 
> rich shade of yellow, between tea-rose and gold-color, is 


name is Legion. No one article appears to be more really 
fashionable than another, the vogue depending entirely as 
it does upon individual caprice. Striped soft cloths, blended 


> Moss-green. 


with plain ones the color of the groundwork of the striped * 
material, or with colored worsted lace, are immensely pop- > 


ular for street-wear. 


I have seen costumes whereof the ; 


polonaise was composed of the plain cloth, and having a} 
long V-shaped vest of the striped material. The underskirt ; 
was in the striped cloth, and the polonaise, which was > 
slightly draped at the back, opened over it up the front > 
and at the sides. The prevailing color of this toilette was } 


a very dark-blue with the stripes in dull-red and gold- 
yellow. Bonnet of dark-blue surah, trimmed with dark- 
red velvet and with a cluster of red and yellow tulips. 

Worth is making up some beautiful soft beige-colored 
cloths for seaside and autumnal wear, the jackets of the 
costumes being bordered with a fine and elaborate braiding 
in the same tint. The high-draped overskirt is finished in 
the same way. The jacket is lined throughout with pale- 
blue twilled surah. Other and more dressy costumes are in 
velvet, or in faille and velvet, with wraps of minute dimen- 
sions composed of p nterie in colored beads to match 
the dress in hue. These short wraps are amongst the pret- 
tiest novelties of the season. They are lined with satin in 
some delicate hue contrasting with that of the beadwork, 
and are made of the short dolman-shape, without ends in 
front and with self-formed sleeves. 

Even for the very youngest girls, Worth is now employ- 
ing watered silks and very small-patterned brocades for 
evening-dress wear, when the toilette is to be made in the 
severely simple style. One ball-dress that was recently sent 





} and front. 


out from his establishment was in white faille, brocaded with ° 


small white satin spots. The short train was caught up in 
two butterfly-wing shaped puffs just below the corsage, the 
back point of which came just between the puffs, the whole 
arrangement being as pretty and coquettish as can well be 
imagined, 
thick ruching of plain white tulle. The skirt-front was 
coverec with three tucked flounces of white tulle, over 
which fell a single thickness of white tulle, showered all 


Just above the hem of the train was set a wide ! 


golds being much liked for the relief that their vivid hues 
afford to the dark colors of the street-suits of the season. 
Roses and even peonies are also popular. Metallic-frosted 
pen-feathers are also still used for decorating the fronts of 
hat-crowns, but they are now seldom seen in gold or silver, 
dead-steel and jet being more in vogue, A pretty mossy 
felt is shown as amongst the first of the novelties. A new 
called apricot-color. It blends well with the ever-popular 
The prettiest dress-bonnets for evening-wear 
are in Valenciennes lace, finished around the edge with a 
narrow full-drawn puff of black velvet, set with cut jet 
beads as large as cherries. On the front of the crown is 
placed a full cockade of apricot velvet ribbon, intermixed 
with jet pen-feathers. The lace is held down on the frame 
of the bonnet with small pins of cut jet. 

Bracelets are much worn, even in demi-toilette, being 
clasped over the long glove. Bangles and the porte- 
bonheurs have been replaced by flat gold chain-bracelets, 
or by a narrow gold bar curving around the arm, and with 
a jeweled horse-shoe or a flower in gold and diamonds set 
at one side. It isin good taste now to wear a bracelet on 
each wrist. 

Lucy H. Hoorrr. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Littite Boy’s Dress, or Dark-Bive Sencr. 
The frock is plain in front to the waist, andds cut to fit the 
figure at the back. The skirt is laid in box-plaits, back 
A narrow kilt-plaiting edges the skirt. White 
leather belt, with cuffs and large collar of linen. 

Fie. u.—Littie Girw’s Dress, or Waite Natnsooxk. 
It is high and gathered back and front at the waist, and 
falls in a full puffing, below the gathering, over the two 
embroidered ruffles. A colored ribbon forms the draw- 
string, and is finished at the back asasash. The cuffs and 
large collar are finished with embroidery. 

Fig. 111.—Girw's Dress, or Waite ALBatross, The skit 
is composed of three plaited flounces, edged with blue vel- 
vet ribbon. The scarf, tunic, and drapery at the back are 
finished in the same way. The bodice is cut to come below 
the waist, but is almost round, and the small vest, and 
large collar, and the trimming of the sleeves are of brown 
velvet, The sleeves are slightly full at the top, and are 
gathered into a plain piece below the elbow. White straw 
hat, trimmed with brown velvet and feathers. 
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if . Vegetable yp 
e Sicilian 
HALL S HA 
IR 
h 
NE 
RENEWER. SUGAR 
z It is a medicinal preparation, and, at 
the same time, an elegant and cleanly toilet CATH ART] C 
. article. Its action upon the scalp is health- 
i ful. It nourishes the glands which support COATED 
‘ the hair, and causes thin, dry hair to be- & wy 
i come thick, soft, and vigorous, It restores 
‘ the color of youth to locks which have 
1 become faded with age or disease; and 
’ relieves and cures itching, caused by 
. humors of the scalp. Dr. George Gray, 
: Nashua, N. H., writes: “It gives me 
; pleasure to testify to the wonderful effects Cc U R E 
; produced by Tlall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair tleadache, Nausea, Dizziness, and Drowsl- 
7 Renewer, as observed by me in very many ness. They stimulate the Stomach, Liver, 
cases. IT WILL CERTAINLY RESTORE and Bowels, to healthy action, assist diges- 
y THE HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOR. It tion, and inercase the appetite. They 
/ cleanses the head of dandruff, and leaves combine cathartic, diuretic, and tonic 
the hair soft, glossy, and beautiful.” F. T. properties of the greatest value, are a 
, Sandhein, 1010 Spruce st., Philadelphia, purely vegetable compound, and may be 
. Pa., writes: ‘* After unavailingly trying taken with perfect safcty, either by chil- 
t anumber of preparations to prevent my dren or adults, E. L. Thomas, Framing- 
; hair from falling out, and, realizing that I ham, Mass., writes: ‘For a number of 
was fast becoming bald, I tried, as a last years I was subject to violent Meadaches, 
, resort, Hall’s Hair Renewer. I have used arising from adisordered condition of the 
only four bottles of the Renewer, and am stomach and bowels. About a year ago I 
perfectly satisfied that it is the best prepa- commenced the use of Ayer’s Pills, and 
ration in the market for checking the have not had a headache since.” W. P. 
falling out of hair, invigorating the hair Hannah, Gormley P. O., York Co., Ont., 
t roots, and promoting a new growth.” writes: ‘Ihave used Ayer’s Pills for the 
’ last thirty years, and can safely say that i 
e 9 have never found their equal as a cathartic 
Buckingham Sy Dye medicine. I am never without them in 








FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


commends itself to all who have occasion 
to use a dye for the beard or mustache. 
Tt will change gray, faded, or sandy 
whiskers, to a beautiful brown or black, 
as desired. The colors produced are 
natural and lasting. It cannot be washed 
off, contains no destructive ingredients, 
is cheap, safe, convenient to use, and 
effectual. 
PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H., 0.8. A, 
Sold by all dealers in medicines. 





my house.” (CC. D. Moore, Elgin, Ill., 
writes: “Indigestion, Ifeadache, and Loss 
of Appetite, had so weakened and debili- 
tated my system, that I was obliged to give 
up work. After being under the doctor's 
care for two weeks, without getting any 
relief, I began taking Ayer'’s Pills. My 
appetite and strength returned, and I was 
soon enabled to resume my work, in per- 
fect health.” 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 
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ALL-NIGHT INILALATION 
Cures Catarru, Bron- 
} curis, AsTuma and Cox. 
SUMPTION, by applyin 
Medicated and Guin 
i| Air to the mucous linin; 
| of the Nose, Throat aus 
Lungs PP pee 
A) hours out of the twenty 

Sour—whilst sleeping a 
usual, and without any 
discomfort. Perfectly 
perven safe and pleasant. Used 
using the erg oe r.) the same as an ordinary 

pillow. No pipes or tubes. led reservoirs in the 

llow a the liquid and volatile balms. There is n 
dosin, stomach, no douching or snuffing, but, just a, 
a smoky lamp will leave ¢ 
dgposit on a whitened wall 
so the PILLow-INHALER, fa 
eight hours at a time, spreads 
a powerful healing balm ow 
salve on the inflamed inner 
coating of the diseased air- 


BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. surfaces, from the nostrils to 
the bottom of the lungs, and 


hence ini @ constitutional and locul cure 
at the same time. Unlike any other treatment ever ety 
it cures cases apparently beyond the rome of hope. 

nphilet and Testimonials sent free. Address, 
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Statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World.” 


The Committeedn charge of the construction of the base 


aud pedestal for the reception of this great work, in order atory Par 

to raise funds for its completion, have prepared a | THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
miniature Statuette, six inches tn eight—the Statue bronzed, 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pedestal nickel-silvered—which they are now delivering | Buancuns: s+ { Otte York, 25 East Fourteenth Street. 
Ms subscribers throughout the Uuited Stutes at One Dol- | Chicago, State and Randolph Streets. 
ar Each, | bth 








STAMPING OUTFI TT. 
OURS Is THE BEST, Con- 
tains Ceeptese Set of Initials, 
worth at retail We,; 35good Working 
Patterns tor Needle-work and Paint- 
ing, worth 10c. each; Instruction 

Book teaching the Stitches, Ribbon 
nd Plush Embroidery, etc.; how 
do Kensi m and Lustre 

ainting tter Work, etc. 

—— do foal — ¥ Stamping. 

wi uset nts; ur am- 

RICHARD BUTLER, Secretary, mouth CATalogue, With 1768 designs, price. 
l5c.; Powder, Pad, etc.. with which to do the stamping. 


American Committee of the Statue of Liberty, 
TRA, Our Felt Tidy all stampe 


| 

| th 35c.; 
33 Mercer Street, New York. with silks and needie to work it, worth .; 2 sheets ot 
4( | Gards, all Hidden Name, and new Embossed Chio- ZY Fahehwerk Btitches, worth 1 "5 cards of 


| Cross-Stitch Patterns, worth 10c.; ie feeik le price list 
b acts CLINTON & 00, North Haven, Conn. | of Embroidery Materials, Bie pea’ Fable | Rearth, T Me es. 


etc..and Lace Remnants. AL 
Recipe aud notes how to NEW BOOKS, Colors of * Ee af ed hay 
harmlessly, effectually, rice, 35e.; Kensington and Lustre Painting, complete 
and rapidly cure obesity nstructor, 25¢.; Crazy Patchwork, 160 new stitches, 


This attractive souvenir and mantel or desk ornament 
isu perfect fac-simile of the model furnished by the artist. 


The Statuette in same metal, twelve inches high, at Five 
Dollars Each, delivered. 


The designs of Statue and Pedestal are protected by U. 8. 
Patents, and the models can only be furnished by this Com- 
mittee, Address, with remittance, 
























without semi-starvation price redu wed, 15e.5 se 100 Cross Btitch Patterns, 
dietary, etc. European alphabets, e 
Mail, October 24th, says: “ Its effect is not merely to eaidee two Books, $1.25. ALi, ei. 50, T. E. PARKER, 
the amount of fat, but, by affecting the source of obesity, Lynn, Mase, ; seine 
to induce a radical cure of the disease. Mr. R. makes no THE BEST PICTURE OF 
charge whatever; any person, rich or poor, can obtain his GENERAL GRANT. 
work gratis, na cents, to cover postage, to F. C, A finely-executed Steel-Engraving of U. 8. Grant, en 
RUSSELL, Esq., Woburn House, Store Street, | graved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate-paper—sire 
Bedford Square, London, Eng.” _ | 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.60, Plain proofs, $2. 
af —~ The most beautifuland finesttoned | Mailed to any addréss on receipt of price. Agents 
in the world. Low prices, easy pay- wanted éverywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 
aeent, Send for catalogue. Address, | given. For terms, etc., etc., apply to CLEAVES, MAC- 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co., York, Pa. DONALD & CO., 45 Temple P1, Boston, Mas-. 





Tavaluable for the Freshness and The famous Lablache Face Powder will be mailed to any 


Beauty of the Complexion and | | address upon receipt iif twenty-five two-cent stamps, 
BEN, LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 
the SKIN, 58 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 








| 
CHARLES FAY,| | 
PERFUMER, 


Pp rm new presen 8), an 
increase or reduce the -~ votentyfialy, it. 
maper Freck} Wri en, Moles and 

pear Nair removed. The Forma beau- 

portioned. Complexions _— or 
rete autified. Hair, Brows and Lashes 
stored. Circulars and Testimonials, 6 Cts, 

Mme. LATOUW R, 2146 Lexington Ave., N. ¥- oie 


| Stenson PENS 


(u of isn None" standard and generter me 4 
OPULAR 180, 838, 444, 128, 
‘or =-% 5 by Nit Stationers, 
THE ESTERNROO. & STEE L PEN CO. 
| Works: Camden, N.J. 26 Jobu St., New bork. 


The Most 
Celebrated 
Rice-Powder. 
Prepared with bismuth 
Sold by the Fine Trade. 

Sole Agents for U. 8. 


R. D, WARBURG & Cie 


G. BOSSANGE, Agent. 
476-478 Broome Street, New York. 
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The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
LOTT'S ,° 351, 170, and his other sty‘es. 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 














Cold Meda}. Paris PER: (878. the WORLD. 
New Scrap Plet | 12 Hidden Natwe Garda, 10c. 
10 Sample Book, cts, L. JONES & CO NASBA, | N.Y. BIG OFFE ge.cigve aware oe 


BUILDING $F comstowk,"s Seer Placa 9 


of Abbot 04 Ma S Feo ae 
Hair, . Freckles, Red 
Nose. yee ends, 5 Piethne 


OSS NPs TBs, 
7N. Pear Stes “Albany, N. ¥. 
Katablisned is nil hue. for Book, 


NEADOUARTER FOR LADI ES’ FANCY- 

WORK. Sprcrat Orrer. 
We will send you our Lanpigs’ Book or eee eee: | 
(Price, 15 cts,) for three two-cent stamps. A Fruit Tipy, Im- 
porteD Sirk to work it, aod It.usrrarep Price-List for 
ten two-cent stampe. J. F. INGALLILS, Lynn, Mass. | 









60 LOVELY CARDS Sezrstuts: 


mos, with a pretty 
50-page Autograph Album and two 85 Prize Puz- 


zea, all post-paid for l4e. Send a club of four. and we | 


sill print you a package free. Order at once, (Avents’ 
saniples oily 4c.) " MOLLEY CARD WORKS, Meriden, Conn. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTHS WORKS. 


Bound in Morocco Cloth, Library Style. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THEIR PRICE 
Complete in 43 Volumes. 


Only $1.50 each, or $64.50 a Set. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR NAMES: 
Ishmael; or, In the Depths—being ‘‘ Self Made.’ 
Self- Raised; or, From the Depths. 

The Fatal Secret. The Fatal Marriage. 
The Lost Heiress. The Deserted Wile 
Tried For Her Life. Love's Labor Won. 
Cruel as the Grave. A Noble Lord. 

The Maiden Widow. Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 
The Family Doom. The Artist's Love. 

The Bride's Fate. The Gipsy's Prophecy. 
The Changed Brides. The Three Beauties. 
Fair Play. Vivia; Secret of Power. 
How He Won Her. The Two Sisters. 
Victor’s Triumph. The Missing Bride. 

A Beautiful Fiend. Wife's Victory. 

The Spectre Lover. The Mother-in-Law. 
Prince of Darkness. Haunted Homestead. 
The Christmas Guest. Lady of the Isle. 

Fallen Pride. Allworth Abbey. 

The Widow's Son. Retribution. 

Bride of Liewellyn, Curse of Clifton. 

The Portune Seeker. Discarded Daughter. 
The Bridal Eve. Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 

The Phantom Wedding; or, The House of Flint. 


Se Every Family and every private or public Library 
and Reading Club in this country, should have in it some 
of the volumes, if uot a complete set, of this new and —¢h 
edition of the works of Mrs. Emma D. KE. N. Southworth, 
ut the low price they are now published at, $1.60 each. 


BB Copies of any one or more of Mra, Southworth's Famous | 


Books, or a complete set of them, will be sent to any one, to 
any address, at once, free of freight or postage, on remitting 
#1. 60 for each book wanterl, or $64. 50 for a complete set, to ri 
Publishers, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


A Mrs, Southworth's Books are forsale by ull Booksellers 
everywhere, and are published and for sale by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 


306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


OD Booksellers, News Agents, Libraries, Reading Cluba, and | 


Convaxsers will be anpplied at special rates, anil they will please 
send in their ovders ut once, 


f-Operating Washi 
sen rk re D office at once. 
AL So's 23 STREET, WN. Y- 


WN THE THE ODORS OF THE FOREST.” 


THE GARDNER PINE NEEDLE SOAP, made from 
fresh young pine-leaves; a delightful toilet-soap, superior 
to tar-soap; no rank smell of tar; softens and stimu- 
lates the skin; makes complexion bright and clear. For 
SALE BY Drvacists. Sample-cake—four ounces—mailed, 


| on = “ip t of 25 cen 
RK & © TILFOID, Sove AGents, New York. 
Ye P. Simpson, Washington, 
».C. No pay asked for patent until 
poh Tite for Inventors’Guide. 


> 4102 AO Beantttat ~ Satin E'inishea 
rdxand one ROLLED GOLD 

RING GC PREB tor for ten two-cent stamps. 

ACME CARD FACTORY, Clintonville, Conn 


(Q Bmbowes. Gold, Floral and 








ng 
or Imported Silk Handkerchief free. 
New Sample Book 25ce, FP. W. AUSTIN. New Haven. Ct. 


MRS. ANN §, STEPHENS WORKS. 


Bound in Morocco Cloth, Library Style. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THEIR PRICE 


Mrs. Ann §S. Stephens Works are 
Complete in 23 Volumes. 


Only $1.50 each, or $34.50 a Set. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THEIR NAMES: 
Bertha's Engagement. Fashion and Famine. 
Beliehood and Bondage. Mabel's Mistake. 

The Old Countess. The Old Homestead. 
Norston's Rest. Mary Derwent. 

Lord Hope’s Choice. The Gold Brick. 

The Reigning Belle. Doubly False. 

Ruby Gray's Strategy. The Soldier's Orphans. 
Palaces and Prisons. bg Strug es, 

Married In Haste. he Wife's re: 

| Wives and Widows. The Rejected Wife. 
A Noble Woman. The Curse of Gold. 

| The Heiress of Greenhurst. 


aq Every Family oud every private and public Library, 

as well as every Reading Club in this country, should have 
4 it a complete set of this new, beantiful, and cheap 
Library edition of the works of Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens at 
the low price they aremow published at, $1.50 each, 


RB Copies of any one or more of the scorks af Mra Ann 8. 
Stephens, or a complete set of them, will be sent to any one, to 
any address, at once, free o, of freight or postage, on remitting 
$1. 60 for each one secintert or ‘$%, 50 for « camplete set, to the 
Lublichers, T. B, Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘MARK MAYNARD’S WIFE, 


Price 75 cts. in Paper; $1.25 in Cloth. 


Ba” Mrs, Aun S. Stephens Celebrated Rooks awd Merk Mey- 
nard’s Wife ave for sale by all Booksellers and News Agents 
| everyw here, and are published and for sale by the single copy, 
dozen. hundred, or in sets, or will be sent per mail, pe oxt-paid, or 
Sree of freight, on receipt of price, by 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Booksellers, News Ageuts, Libraries, Reading Clubs, and 
Convaseers will be supplied at special rates, cmd they will please 
| send in their orders at once, 
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QURES CONSTIPATION. 


THOMASVILLE, Ga., Dec. 25, 1883. 

Have used your Seltzer Aperient 
for some time, and can safely rec- 
ommend it as certain to givo relief 
in cases of Constipation and Head- 
ache.—F., M. Cumminas. Bowels.—R. R. WitL1aMs 


Relieves Headache. Regulates the Bowels. 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is the most effective combination of a pure tonic, wholesome laxative, refreshing febrifuge and powerful 
anti-bilious agent known; Invaluable to Travelers on account of its portable form; indispensable in the 
Household on account of its pleasant taste and certain action. 


Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO.,N. Y. Sold by all Druggists. 








MDS DIGESTION. 


Axzion, N. Y., July 30, 1883, 
Having used Efferve t 
Seltzer ioortent tor thirteen years, 
pollu! Senet mre “¢o ; 
le or ia, Sou 
Stomach and moby ny of the 












AM ES PYLES “* T owe my 
' Restoration 

SN LURNG to Health 
Land Beauty 








to the 
CUTICURA 


TP) 'SFIGURING Homors, Humillating Eruptions, Itching 

Tortures, Scroiula, Salt Rheum, and Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the Cutricura Remepies. 

Cuticura Reso.vent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of impurities aud puisonousele- 
ments, and thus removes the cause, 

Cuttoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Lice. « 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 


me BEST THING KNOWN * 
WASHING+° BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- _—___ CuTicura Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toil: t 


Requisite, prepared from Curicura, is indispensable i 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishe., 
Sunburn, and Greasy Skin, 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations Cuticura Rewxnies are absolutely pure, and the on! 
infallible Blood Purifiers and &kin Henutifiers. 
well edtomislead, PEARLINE is the "Sold overyemere. Poles; Ghetiourmy BOccnts , Fo 
ONLY E labor-saving compound, and 25 cents ; Geccivent, Bi. Restor Drug and Che w- 
always bears the above symbol, and name of ical Co., Boston, 
JAMES 








PYLE, NEW YORK. ~ 


Wrinkles, Pimples, Moles, Black- 
heads, Pittines, Superflucus Hair, 
and all blemishes permanently remov- 
ed, (omplexions beautified, e form 
developed. Flesh increased or reduced. 
Hair and Brows colored and restured. 









Contains no sheliac or acid to rot and 
orack the shoo. It * the leather, 
wy and makes a beautiful jet binek finish. Bot 











Satisfaction guaranteed. Ali corre- tae) te coutalue DOUBLE QUANTITY. Try |1, 
spondence confidential. Interesting cir- «ta we i be end you will use no other, Have your 
culars, testimonials (sealed),4c. Mme. E. wr PAE ew aes BDO? desler keep it. Warranted, 
Velaro, 2012 Lexington Av., N. Y. City. er «= OKO. HM. WOOD & ©0., Mfrs, Boston, 
ARTISTIC FURNISHING ~ HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, 
AND (Formerly with Sreuer Co.) 
SHOPPING AGENCY. 120 West 13th Street, New York City. 


To strangers pong to save the fatiguo, expense, and time of a wearisome and discouraging search, to residents 
of distant cities, towns, and villages, to country merchants, dressmakers, milliners, and dealers in bric-A-brac who wish 
to avail themselves of her acknowledged taste and experience, Mrs. Ayer offers her personal services. She will, at a few 
hours’ notice, accompany persons making selections, advising them of the best and cheapest shops. No attempt will be 
made to prejudice a customer in favor of one merchant above another, Mail-orders, small or great, will be executed 
with the utmost care and promptness, Ladies’ and Children's Garments, Bridal Trousseaux, Infants’ Layettes, and 
exquisite Lingerie made entirely by hand, under Mrs. Ayer's personal supervision, by French and Swiss convent- 
taught seamstresses. Mrs, Ayer has the honor to refer to hundreds of leading citizens in different parts of the United 
States—among them, Rev. and Mrs. Clinton Locke, Grace Church, Chicago; ‘oc. aud Mra, Robert Collyer, Church ef 
the Messiah, N. Y.; Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Brooks, Church of Incarnation, N. ¥Y.; Hon, Robert Lincoln, Ex-Secretary 
of War, Washington, D.0.; Gen. and Mrs. John A. Logan, Washington, D. C.; Mr. and Mrs, Gilbert Greenway, Hot 
Springs, Arkansas; Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, N. Y., Justice and Mrs. 8. F, Miller, Washington, D.C.; Mrs, Lillian 
Langtry, London, England; Mr. and Mrs, Isaac Cook, St. Louis, Mo., etc., ete. 


RAVEN axe. GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING 


Is abet the best. Softens leather, Leading Shoe Dealers everywhere 

contains oi/, me natural finish, act- recommend it, It is more economical 

wally makes ehoes wear longer. than otherdressings. 7ake no other. 
BUTTON & OTTLEY, MFRS., NEW YORK. 
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WILL CURE 


(Rimes, (ciics 


“SUMMER (OMPLAINT” 





T one teaspoonful with 

a wineglassful of boiling 

_.- water,-sweetened to the 
taste, and get outside of.the 
mixture at-once, It will give 
7 immediate relief. TRY IT. 
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*s oe \ufed pci a 
Gs bye Mifire/s Adehnta Patti, 

Ma Jifiroh Lilhe Langtry, and 
othere beanteous Ladyes. 


Yy° Soape is marvellous for 


improving -y° -Complex- 
yon, and_for keepynge y* 
handes. i inne nice.ordere, X° fae ek 
of PEARS? SOAP are y* makers 

Royal Warraunt to ty Prince of Wales. 


pee faire maidens and Mmatrons, and 
Y fis and mc he. of América will 
truly find that y° wonderful virtues of 
PEARS’ Soap, which all y* druggifts 


fell, have not been over-rated. 
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moat "nonrishing. diet diet for invalids and paring 
Keeps in all Commended Avy pb 
"Sold everywhere. Send for, -. book ‘ hye 
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, d superior to all 
other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 




















im the ont rfectly safe Soap for the 
AGREAT RSER dea Involide, 4 
Nie your end tte or gt does nae 
fuxunv keep it, send mts for sample 
cake to t “A. KLIPSTELN 
3 Cc "York. 
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ile Agents for U.8, A., will mail free, on recefpt of address, 

’Paerny & Sweets,” a little work containing Practical 

Hints and Original Recipes for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner 
Supper Table, 

THE BEST PICTURE OF A 
GENERAL GRANT. 
finely-executed Steel: net a of U.S, Quant, en- 
wed by Gugler, and printed on ay viene sag, 
PHx28 inches. India proofs, 

“Malied w any naéres "th. on | of price. Leg ents 
ed ber ar ty to whom lberal termes ai he 
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Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Boauty of the Complexion and 
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CHARLES FAY, 
PERFUMER, 
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G. BOSBANGE/ Agents 
476-478 Broonie Street, New York. 

oe, 15 ota.) fr ree two-cent stamps. A Freur Tipy, In- 

Portep SiLk to work it, and In.vernatep pPaioe-luss for 
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| LADIES: WHO prefer tone nee a nice quality of Sta- 





Treatment free. Bend two two-cent stamps. 
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% ON THE ROCKS BY THE SEA. 


[See the Story, “ Not Uncommon.”] 
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LATEST STYLE WALKING-DRESS. VISITING-DRESS. 



































JACKET. MANTLE. 
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HOUSE-DRESS. JERSEY BODICE, PLASTRON. 
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“WHEN JACK COMES HOME AGAIN.” 


(SAILING.) 





As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 545 N. Righth 8t., Philadelphia. 





N: Con spirito. 
pS ? 


Arranged for the Guitar by SEP. WINNER. 
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the wind blows 
is bold and 
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sail -  or’s life 
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we soon shall 
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clear Our gal 
brave Than he who 
clear Fare - well 
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RIGHT, 1885, sy SEP, WINNER & SON. 








“WHEN JACK COMES HOME AGAIN,” 








A song. we'll si for home and beau - ty 
With joc - und he rides the sparkling 
That home _ shall our guid -ing star a 








Then here’s to the sail.- or and here’s to the a so true, Who willthink of him upon the waters 
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LATEST STYLES FOR HAT, MANTLE, BONNET, DOQG-COLLAR. 


























